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N Tuesday the Times wrote of Lord Derby in the past tense, 

Q) though explaining (rather awkwardly) at the commence- 

nient of the article that it was to be hoped the past tense might 

ouly apply to his career as a statesman, and that his career as an 
individual might yet be lengthened. Yet it was scarcely of the 
statesman that the Times wrote, ‘“ Lord Derby was not only a 
lassical scholar, but read and wrote weil more than one modern 
language,” —a solace which, we hope, the noble Earl may still be 
itted to enjoy, even if his career as a statesman be really 
“closed.” However, Lord Derby declines to succumb to these 
gloomy prognostics. He began to recover apparently almost 
from the moment when the Times remitted him to the past. 
We do not know whether Dr. Miller, who was sent for ‘to 
Knowsley, is anything of a psychologist. But if he had been, 
and, counting on Lord Derby’s brilliant combativeness of nature, 
had communicated to him privately that the Times had written 
his epitaph and invoked peace on his memory, the recovery of 
his high-spirited patient would be completely accounted for. 
Lord Derby would have rallied all his forces to falsify his pre- 
mature biographer. 

The Times also killed Mr. Justice Shee (our only Roman Catholic 
Judge of recent times) prematurely on Saturday. He survived 
the announcement some days, but died on Wednesday morning, at 
the age of 64, having been barely four years on the Bench. 
Nothing is yet known of his successor. Mr. Mellish would be the 
best appointment, but he is, we believe, a Liberal. 


The most important event of the week has been the appearance 
of Mr. J. S. Mill’s and Lord Russell’s tracts on Ireland. On Mr. 
J. §. Mill’s, which is much the more striking, we have com- 
mented elsewhere. Lord Russell is, as usual, a little wearisome 
with his history ; but his argument against delay in rectifying the 
one great admitted injustice of Ireland—the establishment of 
the religion of the minority,—is very vigorous and pungent. His 
practical proposal is to divide the rent-charges of the present 
Establishment, giving six-eighths to the Roman Catholics, one- 
eighth to the Anglican Church, and one to the Presbyterians. He 
urges that two resolutions should be introduced into the House of 
Commons ; ‘‘ one affirming the ecclesiastical equality asked for as 
a boon to Ireland by the most eminent of the Roman Catholic 
laymen ; the other, an address to the Crown, praying for measures 
to give effect to this resolution.” The Voluntaryists and the 
Roman Catholic-endowment party might vote together on the 
first of these, but would hardly do so, we fear, on the second. 


According to the last news from Natal, the highest Court of 
the settlement has decided as the Archbishop of York predicted 
& fortnight ago,—that Natal was a Crown colony, and not a 
colony with “ representative institutions,”"—when Dr. Colenso’s 
patent was issued. His patent is therefore held to be good and 
valid in point of law. Whether the Archbishop’s other point as 
to the equitable right of Dr. Gray to have his old and valid 
patent restored, since the consideration for which he resigned it 
turns out to have been bad, will prove sound too, is, we fancy, 
more doubtful. At present, Dr. Colenso is Bishop of Natal by 
avalid patent, and Dr. Gray is not Bishop of Capetown by a 
valid patent. 


3 | to Hanover ‘‘as a free King.” 


There has been a good deal of angry feeling excited in Prussia 
against Austria by the Hanoverian dinner to celebrate the King 
of Hanover’s silver wedding,—many of the Hanoverians present 
having had Austrian passports. The King anticipated his return 
‘¢ His ancestors had been compelled 
to leave the country, but found upon their return a larger Guelphie 
kingdom.” He hoped as much for himself. ‘The Austrian official 
journal, the Abendpost, denies that the Austrian Government had 
any knowledge how the Austrian passports,—many of which were 
old,—were obtained by the Hanoverian exiles. And Baron Beust 
positively answers for the accuracy of the statement in the A bend- 
post. Perhaps it was a mere blunder, But these are the sort of 
blunders which, when they are multiplied, bring about revolu- 


tions or wars. 





The Press contest still lingers on in the French Assembly, and on 
one very important point the Opposition obtained a very large 
minority. M. Berryer moved an amendment that the papers to 
which the Government advertisements are to be sent should be 
fixed by “ the tribunal of first instance ” for each arrondissement 
every year, and should not be varied at the discretion of the 
prefects. In other words, the prefects were to be denied the 
power of bribing any journals they chose. The amendment was 
lost by 126 to 103; but 103 is a very large minority to be 
anxious to curtail the corrupting power of Government. 


The Scotch Reform Bill was brought in by the Lord Advocate 
on Monday. It extends the borough franchise to a household 
rating suffrage, the county franchise to a 12/. rating suffrage, as 
in England; and guts the counties of ‘‘all manufacturing and mining 
—not strictly agricultural—towns having a population of 6,000 
and upwards,” which it groups as contributory boroughs to 
return one member. The boroughs so proposed to be grouped 
are Ardrossan (population, 7,574), Coatbridge (10,501), Wishaw 
(12,000), Barrhead (6,018), Johnstone (6,404), Helensburgh 
(6,000), Kirkintilloch (6,096), Pollockshaws (7,648). Hawick 
and Galashiels are to be grouped,—in spite of the protest 
of the crowd at the Galashiels railway station on Mr. 
Disraeli’s journey to the North,—with the Haddington burghs, 
and Alloa is to be grouped with the Stirling burghs. 
The seven new seats to be given to Scotland are thus appor- 
tioned :—One to the first-named group of new boroughs; two 
to the Universities ; one to each of the three counties, Lanark- 
shire, Ayrshire, Aberdeenshire ; and one is appropriated as a third 
seat for Glasgow, with the minority provision adopted in the 
English Reform Bill for the unicorn boroughs. 


This Bill was not, on the whole, well received by the Scotch 
Members. Mr. Baxter (M.P. for the Montrose district) entered 
avery manly and vigorous protest against any addition to the 
number of the House of Commons. ‘ Rather than accept these 
seven seats at the heavy expense of an addition to the House of 
Commons, he would consent to leave the claims of Scotland to be 
dealt with by the Reformed Parliament.” ‘‘ Scotland desired to 
be treated not as a peculiar and separate province, but as an in- 
tegral part of the United Kingdom.” ‘The seats for Scotland 
should have been taken from the nomination or corrupt boroughs 
in England. Mr. McLaren (M.P. for Edinburgh) pro- 
tested ably against the principle of gutting the counties. Mr. 
Laing, on the other hand, was, as usual, prepared to swim with 
the tide. Mr. Disraeli briefly appealed to the traditional ‘‘ cau- 
tion” of the Scotch Members not to commit themselves. The 
Government were entirely squeezable on all points. The only 
“ principles” of the Bill were a large extension of the franchise, 
and an addition to the representation of Scotland. 


Sir Alexander Cockburn’s letter to the Lord Chancellor on the 
duties proposed to be conferred on the Judges by the Corrupt 
Practices Bill has been published, and seems to us, we confess, 
cavalier in style and weak in substance. It conveys the judges’ 
‘¢strong and unanimous feeling of insuperable repugnance to hav- 





ing these new and objectionable duties thrust upon them.” It ex- 
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presses their unanimous opinion that ‘‘ the inevitable consequence 
of putting judges to try election petitions:will be to lower and 
degrade the judicial office.” “ Weare at.a loss to see how Par- 
liament can, with justice or propriety, impose on us labours 
wholly beyond the sphere of our constitutional duties, and 
which no one ever contemplated the possibility of our being 
called upon to perform.” We thought the constitutional duties of 
the judges were the duties which they are called upon to perform 
under the Constitution, and that Parliament has the constitutional 
right of changing the Constitution, and not the judges. Sir A. 
Cockburn ends by urging that they must necessarily receive 
special aid for such work, and that it will be much simpler to give 
this work exclusively to the new men and leave the regular judges 
unmolested. Much better for the regular judges, no doubt, but 
not much better for the public, if men utterly unexercised in 
judicial duties, and without any prestige of impartiality, are set 
to the most difficult and the most delicate judicial work which any 
Court ever sifted. 


There really seems at last some hope that the Church-Rate 
question will be settled. Mr. Gladstone moved the second read- 
ing of his Bill abolishing the compulsory powers attached to the 
Church-Rate, except so far as promises of contribution have really 
been given, and the fund so promised has been drawn upon by the 
proper authorities,—in which case,—so Mr. Gladstone explains 
the meaning of his sixth clause,—the Churchwarden is to have the 
same power to recover the rate promised that the treasurer of a 
Dissenting chapel would have under the like circumstances. As 
the Bill abolishes the compulsory powers absolutely, it was neces- 
sary to give them back again under these circumstances, or the 
Churchwarden would have had /ess power than the treasurer of a 
voluntary subscription to a Dissenting chapel. Mr. Henley 
grumbled, and Mr. Hardy was rather sour, but Lord Cranborne 


War Office. ‘The President charg... \in. wit: having broken ir 
word of honour to deliver up his key of offfee 1S mn inde rh 
of War to himself (Mr. Johnson), aj ig give ‘im. My Joh 

fair notice of his evacuation of the post Whereas he « wall et 
it up to Mr. Stanton without any notice to the Presi: - The 


President quotes the attestations of f 1. Seo es of § 
this honourable understanding, and the oo, i a ee be 4 
everything Mr. Johnson touches, has bec sce an indeceut mae 
in which strictly private conversations , , inade the en of 
public controversy. General Grant, on bs ile, avows bis . 
pathy with Congress, and denies positively ‘ie (:.i)) of the Presi. 
dent’s charge. His friends appear to believe that he answored 
the President's request evasively,—purposely to ayoii committin 
himself,—and that the President understood hi: as enting. Th 
upshot of the whole is that Gseneral Grant is nowy (4, Republican 
nominee, and the target for the most violen, »iys. from the 
Democrats and Mr. Johnson's friends. 

The election for Stoke-upon-Trent has issued in ihe rotura of 
Mr. George Melly,—a sound Liberal and an able s).a) r—by a 


majority of 79,—1,489 having polled for Mr. Me y, end only 
1,420 for the Conservative, Mr. Campbell. , 


The exceedingly uninteresting contest for the Ui aity of 
Cambridge at first ran very close. But the last return, »terda- 
evening, up to the end of the third day’s polling, wer. {> My 
Beresford-Hope, 1,454; for Mr. Cleasby, 1,182. Still 

two days’ more polling. Where the competitors are both » the; 


bigoted Conservatives, it is somewhat difficult to see wir th 
contest is about. Apparently, it is a contest between Conseryatiye 
oddity and Conservative common-place. The latter seems ‘> yg 
the truest type of Conservatism. 


A member of the Committee for promoting the election of }) 


supported Mr. Gladstone, and the Bill passed its second reading | 7 owe for the University of London writes to Tuesday's Times 
without a division. sitecicamanicnigaae. deprecate depreciating criticism on the claims of the vario 
The Convocation of the Province of Canterbury has been at its | candidates as unusual in “‘ University elections.” This is a curion 
usual rather helpless chatter, and rather idle work. In the Upper | statement, and not quite consistent, as far as we remember, with 
House a resolution has been agreed to on Ritualism, to the effect | the facts of many an Oxford and Cambridge election,—the contest 
that the legitimate ritual practices should be settled by autho- | between Mr. Gathorne Hardy and Mr. Gladstone, for instance. The 
rity, and not left to the discretion or indiscretion of individual | London University Conservatives are, we believe, at present debat- 
clergymen,—which is well enough; but as the whole question | ing whether they shall support any of the present candidates, or 
happens to be,—by what authority, the State or the Bishop—we | start one of their own. How can they discuss this question without 
do not see what good comes of it. The Lower House has been | examining the antecedents of each? How can they decide on Mr. 
debating a gravamen of Canon Seymour's, to the effect that it | Lowe’s case, for example, without weighing anxiously the merits of 
requests the Upper House to declare the excommunication of Dr. | his fierce denunciations of the people, as delivered in the session of 
Colenso and his deposition by Dr. Gray valid. The Dean of | 1866, against the demerits of his fierce denunciations of the Con- 
Westminster of course resisted this resolution with his usual ability, | Setvatives as delivered in the session of 1867? Without ample 
but was defeated. A subsequent amendment of compromise pro- | Verge for criticisms of this kind on all the candidates, we do not 
posed by the Dean of Ely, which, in the regular clerical fashion, | See how so delicate a question can be settled. 
proposed to ‘ sympathize with ” Dr. Gray, car to leave the legal Yesterday week, Mr. “Walpole moved the second reading of 
ee where it is, was also defeated by 29 to 23, and oe gravamen | +1 Public Schools’ Bill. Of course, he praised the public schools, 
res . jem raped sed the Upper on by 45 to 26. If the and dwelt on the fascinating memories of boyhood. Of course, 
; 620 Amp Md help usa little more in theology, and meddle a little also, he delicately hinted, that though they deserve no censure, 
ess with law, they would be of rather more use in the world. they need improvement, and even need pressure to make them 


We learn by Atlantic Telegraph that the new State Constitu-| Conscious of the need. The Bill is substantially that of last 
tion has been defeated in Alabama, and so ends the hope of a/| Year, and follows the course pursued in the case of the Univer- 
speedy reconciliation between the South and the North. Had it | sities, —which was certainly not too radical. The report of the 
been ratified, the intention of the Republicans was, we believe, Commission has suggested a number of improvements. The Bill 
to admit Alabama, under her new constitution, at once into Con- | gives the great schools,—Winchester, Eton, Shrewsbury , West- 
gress, and this would have opened the way to a reconstruction of | minster, Rugby, Harrow, and Charterhouse,—till 1870 to suggest 
the Union. But as the ‘* Conservatives” have defeated the State | for themselves the mode in which these improvements should be 
Constitution, it is probable enough that Congress will have to put | carried out, with an executive commission to direct and control 
in force for a considerable time longer its recent provisional mea- | them ;—the executive commission to have power, in case of their 
sures for the military government of the South. For our own | 2eglect, to carry the improvements over their head,—the reforms 
part, we believe that the military government of the South for a| 8° carried being, however, first submitted to the Queen in Council 


term of years long enough to let a new generation of voters | #24 to Parliament. 
attain political influence, would be the wisest of all policies for} Mr. Ayrton made a very able speech on the Bill, harshly ridicul- 
the Union. ing Mr. Walpole’s appeal to sentimental memories ;—‘‘ they were 
asked to be guided by the sentimental feelings of gentlemen who 
happened to have been educated in these schools ; he could not see 
what they had to do with such sentimental feelings,” for they were 
dealing with the future, not the past. He maintained that the 
Royal Commission had not had adequate power with relation to 
the London Schools, and had not properly dealt with them. Two 
of them, St. Paul’s and Merchant Taylors’, were not in the Bill at 
all, and ought to have been inthe Bill. The Charterhouse School 
niacin has revenues of 11,000/. a year, with which it professes to teach 
General Grant is now the candidate of the Republican party | Latin and Greek gratuitously to about forty boys, not gratuitously 
alone, having bitterly quarrelled with the Democrats and the | to about forty odd more, and to a small number of day scholars. 
President on the subject of Mr. Stanton’s reinstatement in the} Was that a result commensurate with revenues of 11,0000. 





The defeat of the Alabama Constitution was due to the pro- 
vision that a majority of the registered electors must vote on the 
ratification. The whites sedulously kept themselves and their negro 
servants from the poll. 80,000 whites abstained from voting, and 
by sending patrols round the county boundaries, and resolutely 
forbidding the negroes to leave the plantations, they secured 
the absence of a majority from the poll. And in this way the 
Constitution was lost. 
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——> St. Paul's had also 11,000/. a year, and pro- 
—¥ to educate 150 boys, when it might educate 1,000. 
Merchant Taylors’ did better, for it was in great part a 
day school, and educated 250 boys, with a revenue of only 
ay oa year. ‘This was owing to its being in a consider- 
ble degree a day school, and therefore not encouraging its 
pron tee to transform themselves from students and teachers “ into 
a kind of licensed victuallers,” as masters generally do who get 
their main profit out of the feeding of the boys. He pressed the 
Government to include all the metropolitan public schools in the 
Bill. The second reading was passed without a division, as all the 


amendments will be moved in committee. 


On the same night, also, the Secretary for Ireland, the Earl of 
Mayo (better known as Lord Naas), moved the first reading of 
the continuation of the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. The 
classification of the occupations of the 265 Fenians arrested 
under it had been as follows :—Artizans, 90; labourers (agri- 
cultural, we presume), 66; shopkeepers and shop assistants, 
28; professional men and clerks, 25; farmers, 11; officers, 
10; miscellaneous, 35. ‘The Earl of Mayo said that no person 
of station and influence had ever joined the conspiracy, from 
which he appeared to derive some comfort. For our own part, we 
think an obstinate conspiracy amongst the headless ‘“ fragments,” 
as the mob is called in Coriolanus, a much more dangerous social 
sign, though far less formidable as a mere force, than a conspiracy 
ably headed by the natural leaders of the people. The “dim 
common populations ” will not conspire without trusted leaders, 
antil they have become to the last degree embittered and vindictive. 
Every one admits that the continuation of the Suspension Act is 
necessary. But the Government are severely and deservedly 
criticized for not accompanying their request with any vital 
remedial measure. 

Mr. W. E. Forster questioned the Government yesterday week 
on the course they were going to pursue with reference to popular 
education. He insisted on the advantage with which a Conser- 
yative Government could legislate on the subject, and promised 
on behalf of Mr. Austin Bruce and himself that their own Bill 
should not stand in the way, if Government would only introduce 
one the principle of which they could accept. The one condition 
on which he insisted was that the State should undertake to see 
that good schools should be provided for any district not willing 
to provide them for itself,—i.e., the power to impose a rate on 
obstinate districts, and we gather from his speech that, failing 
this principle, no Government Bill could be accepted by the 
Opposition as satisfactory,—with it almost any might be made so. 
Mr. Disraeli was very guarded in his reply. It was the intention 
of the Government, he said, and long had been their intention, to 
introduce a Bill in the present session with respect to the ele- 
mentary education of the children of the working classes, but he 
entirely declined to reveal its nature. Possibly, that is still a 
matter in debate. 


The President of a Literary Institute in Egham, Surrey, Mr. 
H. Worms, made a good suggestion in the course of an address 
on Wednesday last,—that no adult who, having been educated at 
4 primaryschool, should afterwards apply for a place in any Govern- 
ment dockyard or other establishment, should be accepted without 
producing his certificates of school attendance. ‘This would 
only be enforcing on the Government, as one of the largest 
employers of labour, the condition which it is proposed to 
enforce on all other employers of labour. That is clearly just and 
even necessary. 


We are assured on high authority that we greatly over-rated 
last week the capital needed by a grocer, when we assumed that 
it would be equal in amount to his purchases. ‘ Any grocer will 
tell you,” writes our correspondent, “ that in practice it varies 
from one-fifth to one-tenth. Consequently, he can sell, and does 
sell, his goods, in a moderately well conducted trade, everywhere 
else than at the West End, for about a penny in the shilling 
advance on their prime cost.” If so, he must give no credit, or 
very little. Many retail grocers give nearly a year’s credit, and 
48 we presume they do not usually get nearly so much as this 
from the merchant, we should think one-fifth of his purchases a 
very low estimate for the needful capital. But when it is so, of 
course a very much lower rate of profit would suffice. 


Another correspondent writes to us that the new Co-operative 
shops ‘do not quote the prices of best articles, but merely a low- 
priced article. For instance, in the price book of the C. S. S. A., 
now before me, the highest quotation for nutmegs is 2s. 4d. per 





ib., while the market value for best nutmegs is 4s. 3d. per Ib. 
The C. S. S. A.’s best arrowroot is 1s. 8d. per lb., while the 
market price of best arrowroot is 2s. 3d. per lb. The C.S.S. A.’s 
best almonds are 1s. 8d., while the market price of best almonds 
is 2s. 5d.” And he says that he could add to this list. If this 
comparison be correct, it speaks for itself. But are not the grocers 
in fault in not freely advertizing the prices of their second quali- 
ties of articles like those quoted ? ‘They suppress them, we presume, 
when they do suppress them, in order that their customers may 
take the best through ignorance of any respectable alternatives. 


A subscription for a true College for women,—in the Oxford 
sense,—an institution in the country where young women should 
be resident during the whole of the academical (half the actual) 
year, has been begun by a magnificent donation of 1,000/. by Mrs. 
Bodichon, followed by many subscriptions of 100/. each from 
various ladies and gentlemen who are anxious to set on foot an 
educational institution for women, beginning from a higher basis 
of academical learning than those now chiefly known as Ladies’ 
Colleges have been able to insist upon. Moreover, local residence 
is to be a condition sine quad non. ‘The institution itself to be in the 
country,—a healthy situation, somewhere between London and 
Cambridge, has been proposed. ‘The resident authorities will 
be women, but the various classes will be taught by either men or 
women, as may in each case be found expedient,” the only principle 
being to secure the very best attainable teacher in each subject. 
The buildings, with accommodation for 100 students, are estimated 
to cost 30,000/., and it is intended that the College course, in- 
cluding board and lodging, shall not cost more than 80/. a year 
for each student. ‘The plan seems to us thoroughly good, and in 
every way worthy of public help. The Council, which includes 
the Bishop of St. David's, Lady Churchill, the Dean of Ely, Lady 
Eastlake, Mr. Llewellyn Davies, Dr. Gull, Mr. Gorst, M.P., Mr. 
Russell Gurney, M.P. (the Recorder of London), Mr. Paget, Miss 
Swanwick, Miss Dora Greenwell, Miss Emily ‘Taylor, and other 
eminent persons, will carry great weight, and the Executive Com- 
mittee quite as much. ‘The Honorary Secretary, Miss Davies, 17 
Cunningham Place, N.W., will receive subscriptions. We under- 
stand that the true collegiate idea will be honestly carried out 
as regards separate sets of rooms for each student. Girls need 
nothing so much for true culture as emancipation from the 
gossipy and effeminate friendships of forced boarding-school 
intima cies. 

In the early part of the week, the Consol Market was heavy, at 
depressed quotations. At one time, Consols were done at 92}, §. 
They have since recovered to 934, $, at which they closed yester- 
day. Reduced and New Three per Cents. have been 93}, § ; Ex- 
chequer Bills, 12s. to 17s. prem. Bank Stock has marked 248 to 
250. Indian Securities have been firm. India Five per Cents., 
111} to 112; ditto, Bonds, 35s. to 40s. prem. The Foreign House 
has shown signs of improvement, although a loan for Russia for 
2,500,000/. has been announced. Numerous fluctuations have 
taken place in the value of Railway Shares. Metropolitan Stock 
has been done at 107} to 1114 ex. div. ‘The demand for gold for 
shipment to the Continent has fallen off. Money has been in 
slightly improved request, at 14 per cent. for the best short 
paper. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 
21,192,149/.; in the Bank of France, 44,361,800/. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Feb. 14. Friday, Feb. 21. 


Mexican 16 eve 1g 
Spanish New ... sso see nee tee 355 ove 36% 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858 ... see nee nes 63 one 624 

" » 18062 .. eee ove eee 68 ove 614 
United States 5.20’s ... eco ove ese eee 724 ore 724 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Feb. 14. Friday, Feb. 21. 
Great Eastern... ooo ese o on 30} one 306 
Great Northern ove ove ooo oon own 108% ene 1075 


Great Western . ose 455 one 465 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... 127 ene 1283 
London and Brighton 455 eee 46 
London and North-Western on ove 119} _ 119 
London and South-Western ove eve eee 85 eee 86 
London, Chatham, and Dover... _ ene 194 eee 19} 
Motropolitam 20 8 000 cts otitis 10s . 111} 
Midland... ose ooo ove ove we ese 1073 ese 107} 
North-Eastern, Berwick ... ove ove eee Los} on 106 
Do. York... ase ove on ove 99 wet 93§ 
724 ove 73 


South-Eastern... ove oro ove _ eee 724 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—>—_- 


THE TORY PREMIERSHIP. 


S$ Lord Derby has declined to gratify the Times by dying, 
it is still possible, of course, that he may retain for a 
period his place as nominal Prime Minister. But it is hardly 
likely that one who, before this dangerous illness, was well 
known to be eager for retirement, will attempt to resume his 
official duties at the very beginning of a parliamentary cam- 
paign. Lord Derby has scarcely, since his resumption of 
office, been anything more than the personal centre of union 
between the different statesmen of his Cabinet, and the lassi- 
tude which follows critical and dangerous illness at an age 
not many months short of seventy, is not likely to increase 
his ability to discharge the duties of a Premier. What we 
anticipated therefore last week, before the dangerous character 
of his illness was known, is now far more nearly certain. A 
new Conservative Premier must be found; and it is in the 
highest degree for the public interest that the new Premier 
should be made to feel the burden of responsibility properly in- 
volved in the office far more keenly than has been possible of late 
years, when three aged Premiers in succession have rested, rather 
on their prestige than on their capacity, in that position. Lord 
Russell, in his new pamphlet on Ireland, has asserted that the 
most important legislative change which, in his opinion, a 
Prime Minister could have to carry,—the abolition of the 
Protestant monopoly in Ireland,—must be carried by a man 
who is not enfeebled by age, and who sits in the House of 
Commons,—and the generous and admirable words in which 
such a one is described are pointed at Mr. Gladstone. This 
has been strained, perhaps beyond the author’s meaning,— 
though certainly not beyond what he ought to have meant,— 
into a resignation of the leadership of the Liberal party in 
Mr. Gladstone’s favour. The principle laid down is as good 
for the Tories as for the Liberals. The most responsible duty 
by far which the Government has now to perform is its duty 
in Ireland, and whether that duty be a work of sheer repres- 
sion or a work of semi-reyolution, it ought to be undertaken 
by a minister armed with the fullest powers of the State, and 
weighted by the fullest sense of responsibility which we 
can contrive to impose on him,—a minister both vigorous 
enough for the work, and standing in that direct relation 
to the Commons, by virtue of which alone the work 
can be personally achieved. In other words, the new Tory 
Prime Minister ought not to be a “ figure-head” minister, 
like the Duke of Richmond, to whom Mr. Disraeli is 
supposed to incline as the only possible successor of Lord 
Derby,—perhaps partly by way of indicating his own disincli- 
nation to serve under Lord Stanley. Nor should it be Lord 
Stanley himself, who would necessarily go to the Peers if he 
were to accept the office, as he could not supplant Mr. Dis- 
raeli, even if he were competent to replace him. It should 
be no other than Mr. Disraeli. 

We are the more anxious to urge the importance of thus 
rivetting the full sense of responsibility on the next Tory 
Prime Minister, because Mr. Disraeli is evidently intending 
to play again this session that dangerously tentative and 
humble policy of appealing to the House to tell him what it 
wishes, which he played last session, and which his position 
behind Lord Derby, as the real, but not the nominal chief, so 
unfortunately favours. His mode of dealing with the Scotch 
Reform Bill on Monday is not, perhaps, as regards the par- 
ticular measure, of the highest moment. If the Bill be 
passed in a defective and mischievous form, it will probably be 
mended yery soon after the meeting of the new Parliament. 
But the danger is not in the consequences to the individual 
measure, but in the symptoms of a fixed intention of 
Mr. Disraeli to diminish the Ministerial responsibility for the 
measures he proposes to a minimum, and make them appear 
at least as measures forced upon him by the House, instead 
of recommended by him to the House. The Scotch Reform 
Bill had, he said, only two principles—a very liberal extension 
of the suffrage, and an increase of the number of Scotch 
seats. All else was detail, open to alteration in committee, on 
which the Government, though they had suggested a course, 
were all but indifferent. If the Scotch Members did not like 
the excision of all the important burghs out of the counties, 
and could persuade the House, they might. If they wanted 
more than seven new seats, and could persuade the House, they 
might. If they could recommend a scheme by which they 
could obtain these seats without adding to the total number 
of the House, and could persuade the House to accept it, they 


might. Everything was to be absolutely elasti ovat 
of the House. He cared for nothing, ot — sats wi 
bodied one provision which he disliked in deference 1s he 
majorities of last session. Only give him a polj 

would adopt it. hed policy, and he 

Now, on a matter like the Scotch Reform Bill, this att; 
of Mr. Disraeli’s is perhaps not so very importers ken 
may be said that after the way in which the English Refo, . 
Bill of last session was treated, there would be a ana 
harmony of feeling about any mood which pretended to na 
or inflexibility. To be purely receptive about the English 
Reform Bill, and dictatorially creative about the Scotch mi ht 
seem eccentric. But there is real danger of this cleyer nd 
adroit knack of Mr. Disraeli’s of fishing for a policy growin 
into a habit,—and no habit could be more dangerous, Hie 
position as Lord Derby’s Lieutenant greatly favours this easy 
‘what you will’ attitude of his. A Prime Minister, with all 
the powers and responsibilities of a Prime Minister, could not 
afford to say so easily that his programme was a tablet con. 
taining a few jotted hints as to the adoption of which he felt 
no great interest, and should be most happy to exchange them 
for others emanating from the House. With an aged and 
weak Prime Minister,—sitting, too, in the Peers,—there may 
be excuses for such a line of action. But with a Prime 
Minister in his fullest vigour and possessing the ear of 
the Commons, it would hardly be decent. It is of alt 
things most necessary that the line taken by the 
Government on Irish policy should be henceforth clear, 
deliberate, decisive, and taken under a sense of full re. 
sponsibility. If it be the patient, repressive, do-nothin 
policy announced by Lord Stanley, let that at least be fully 
understood by the country, and let it be positively an- 
nounced and defended as the true policy by the Government, 
under a full sense of responsibility. We doubt whether even 
Mr. Disraeli would, as Prime Minister, venture to assert that 
the Irish Church ought to be maintained, and that no 
degree of reasonableness should be conceded to that sense of 
injustice under which Irishmen still complain. He could 
scarcely venture, if he occupied the first place in the 
Government, to evade entirely a declaration of policy 
about Ireland. And we hold that an authoritative de- 
claration of this sort from the Government is most needful. 
It is not fair for the Government to have all the odium 
of a purely repressive policy, if it entertains seriously any pro- 
ject for concession to Irish feeling. It is equally unfair to 
the cause of order in Ireland itself, which would necessarily 
acquire strength from any policy which would lend new heart 
to the friends of orderly liberty. Neither, again, is it at all 
fair to those who, like Lord Russell and Mr. Mill, see, or 
think they see, a policy of pacification, not to have the atti- 
tude of the Government towards such policies fairly defined, 
that they may take their own line in moving English public 
opinion for or against it. 

In one word, the question of the true policy for Ireland is 
the one great imperial question of the day. By this the 
Government must ultimately be judged,—must stand or fall, 
—and it is only right that it should be fully known. A Prime 
Minister in full vigour, and leading the House of Commons, 
could not decline to declare his policy on such a point, and to 
feel the full responsibility of his declaration. Such a Prime 
Minister we ought to have. And we hold that it ought to 
be Mr. Disraeli, because it is he who must really determine 
the mode in which the Government will act—because it is he 
who must persuade the House of Commons to adopt, if they 
do adopt, his own advice,—and because there will therefore be 
no full and visible responsibility for the nature of that advice, 
unless he himself is the acknowledged ruler. 





MR. J. S. MILL ON THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


M* J. 8. MILL has, we are very happy to see, abandoned 
l the view, which he recently held, that the state of 
Ireland does not call for “ heroic remedies.” He has had the 
boldness to adopt in a tract of incomparable ability and vigour 
the view which the Spectator has urged through much evil 
report, and at the cost of all sorts of imputation of visionary and 
fanatical opinion, for some years back,—that what can alone 
reconcile Ireland to English rule is a fundamental altera- 
tion of the land law similar to the famous Perpetual’ Settle- 
ment of Bengal; and if that be not a “heroic” remedy, 
we are at a loss to know what kind of remedy would be 
thought by its opponents to deserve that slightly satirical 





epithet. Mr. Mill exposes with great power of language the 
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fool's paradise of those who endeavour to persuade them- | Irishmen who are not hostile to her are coming to believe 
—not always very successfully,—that nothing can that she will not and cannot learn. Calm men, like the 
pe on better in essentials than our system in Ireland ; | clerical authors of the Limerick Declaration, who disapprove of 
the country is gradually becoming contented and pros-|Fenianism and of all that the Fenians are doing, and who 
a under our rule, and that this last of the rebellions is have no preference for separation in itself, are expressing 
the weakest and least formidable of all, and one which | a deliberate conviction that the English nation cannot see or 

owes all its life to a foreign stimulus, and would never have | understand what laws or institutions are necessary for a state 
t for the American Civil War. This is the view | of society and civilization like that of Ireland.” Mr. Mill 

pty tb the Pall Mall Gazette,—a view taken, pahirnpe. with ummenediie force that = system of land 
we do not hesitate to say, in the teeth of the broadest evidence, | tenure is entirely alien to the special Irish tradition ;—is all 
and seems to us in the strictest sense a visionary and fana- | but unknown in any country where agriculture is the pursuit 
tical view,—one, that is, taken by fanatics of the doctrinaire | of the great mass of the population, and where there are no out- 








kind, who cling so tenaciously to their own economical 
system that they would die with their eyes shut against 
the actual and visible world, crying out passionately that it 
really is made on their plan, and no other, and that they don’t 
want to see, if what they see does not confirm their belief. And 
what do these highest of visionaries rely upon for their won- 
derful illusion that Ireland is getting more content every year 
but for foreign intervention? On the very facts which prove 
the opposite, —on the amount of property saved, and deposited 
in banks, or invested in Fenian subscriptions, or even per- 
haps in farms on the faith of a revolution close at hand 
which will give back “Ireland to the Irish.” There was 
hope while Ireland was starving as well as sullen, that if 
you could feed Ireland, Ireland would cease to be sullen. 
But when the only argument the doctrinaire fanatics can bring 
to prove that Ireland is getting quite fond of English govern- 
ment is that, so far from starving, she is becoming quite com- 
fortable in circumstances, though without exchanging a single 
vindictive look for one of genial regard, we say the argument 
is all the wrong way, and gauges only the wonderful amount 
of faith reposed by these doctrinaires in the success of the 
physical-comfort remedy. The Pail Mull, the other day, 
paraded with a great flourish of trumpets the Earl of Mayo's 
statement that, amongst 265 leaders of Fenian revolt appre- 
hended last year under the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, 
only 11 were “ occupiers of land” (there were 66 labourers). 
But how did Lord Mayo preface his statement? ‘These 
warrants were limited to those who were known to be leaders 
in the conspiracy, and we never exercised the power we pos- 
sessed against those who were merely dupes, and were merely 
following the advice of those who ought to know better.” 
The argument derived from the professions of the leaders is of 
no value whatever. The real danger lies in the favour with 
which the conspiracy is received throughout the country, in 
the obstacles thrown in the way of the constabulary, in the 
frequent transit of parties of Fenians through the country with- 
out the Government being able to trace, or get any information 
about them from the peasantry,—in short, in the warm approval 
of the masses who have not the hardihood to lead, though they 
have the disposition to be willing “dupes.” Does any one sup- 
pose that a large number of the higher Roman Catholic clergy 
would adopt such a manifesto of separatist opinions as the 
Limerick Declaration, if they did not well know that the 
Trish hatred of English rule is beginning to pass the limits 
where legislative influence can be expected to be of any avail. 
The Pall Mali says patronizingly of the Spectator that it 
“does not know Ireland.” Well, knowledge of Ireland is a 
very relative term. No doubt we know less of Ireland than 
the Limerick declarationists. Perhaps we know a little more 
of Ireland than the writer whose one article of faith is that 
for Ireland, at least, the doctrine, Nulla salus extra ecclesiam 
Anglo-politico-economicam, is infallible, and the only infalli- 
bility. But does it not stand to reason that a country which 
for year after year can be kept quiet only by a large 
military force and the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act,—out of whose gaols prisoners escape without leaving 
any trace behind, —a country in which the presence of 








two or three hundred semi-foreigners armed with a good 
many seditious proclamations, a few revolvers, and a very 
little money, can break up every trace of security, and diffuse | 
a feeling of excitement which overflows into England in the | 
wildest and most lawless outrages,—is not profiting by our | 
generosity in governing Ireland on English methods as the | 
economists in their fool’s paradise suppose? Nothing can be | 
more ably put than Mr. Mill’s statement of the English pride | 
in blindness of which the economical fanatic in the Pall Mall 
Gazette is the grandest existing specimen :—‘“ What harm to | 
Ireland does England intend or knowingly inflict ; what good, | 
that she knows how to give her, would she not willingly | 
bestow? Unhappily her offence is precisely that she does 
not know, and is so well contented with not knowing, that 


lets for the stirring and ambitious members of the lower class 
through manufactures and commerce ;—and is entirely un- 
adapted to give such a people as this,—lively, imaginative, 
and clingiag to the soil,—the sense either of a career, or even 
of permanent pride in what they have, without which the 
sense of patriotism cannot be expected to grow up. Once 
make small farms with permanent possession on payment of 
fixed rents the rule in Ireland, and the agricultural labourer 
has something to look forward to, and the farmer something 
to love. But sentiments of this kind are just what the fana- 
tical economist pooh-poohs. He asks ‘are not ow agricultural 
labourers quiet enough ’? Well, yes, Mr. Mill would reply, for 
two reasons,—first, because they are stupider than the [rish ; 
and secondly, because all the energy they have is drafted off into 
manufactures, where a career is really opened ; but in a country 
where only a very tiny minority can win its bread except by the 
land, to insist that the cultivators of theland, with ancient tradi- 
tions of right on their side, shall, as a rule, have no sort of 
possession in it,—no hope of ownership in the vast majority 
of cases,—is to insist on disaffection and legislate disloyalty. 
Whatever ecdnomical advantages the large farming system 
has,—and these we have never denied,—it has the most 
enormous of all disadvantages for any country which does not 
possess a native aristocracy to which it is attached,—and no 
one can assert this of Ireland,—that it utterly fails to identify 
the population with the existing order of things. Englishmen 
reason on economy as if farmers and labourers were the 
abstract quantities of the mathematician. They are always 
making this mistake. Lord Canning pacified Oudh entirely 
by recognizing the existence of a great feudal aristocracy to 
which the peasantry were attached, and which the dangerous 
cut-and-dried system of our previous Commissioners in Oudh 
had been attempting to undermine. Lord Cornwallis paci- 
fied Bengal by making the actual cultivators mostly independent 
of the Zemindars, who were not, in Bengal, the power for good 
and constitutional order, which the Talookdars were in Oudh. 
One system suited one country, another system suited another. 
But we in England,—especially the economists who, of all 
Pharisees, are the most Pharisaic,—because we see before our 
own eyes a state of things which, on the whole, works fairly 
well,—a class of farmers who really like the great “ squires,” 
a class of agricultural labourers who, as yet, at least, submit 
themselves quietly to the farmers,—imagine, in our self-con- 
ceit, that the headless agricultural society of Ireland, where 
there are no magnates dear to the people at all, can be worked 
on the same system. And if any one points out with vigour 
and brillancy,—as Mr. Mill does in this pamphlet,—the total 
hollowness of this conception,—what is he met with? Why, 
the unmeaning chatter which we regret to see echoed in Lord 
Russell’s otherwise able letter about “ rights of property,”— 
which no one proposes to invade, except as they are invaded 
by every Railway act,—and endless repetition of the statement 
about the pauperdom which follows the love of the Irish for 
small holdings, sublettings, and the subdivision of property 
between the multiplying generations of a single family. Mr. 
Mill answers with irresistible force, that the effect of the 
“magic of property ” has never been really tried in Ireland at 
all. That whenever it has been tried, it has had just the 
opposite effect,—that to reason from what happened on the 
cottier lands before the famine, is to reason from circumstances 
precisely the reverse of those supposed :— 

“We are told by many (I am sorry that Lord Stanley is one of them) 
that in a generation after such a change, the land of Ireland would be 
overcrowded by the growth of population, would be sublet and sub- 
divided, and things would be as bad as before the famine. Just in the 
same manner we were told that after a generation or two of peasant 

roprietorship, the whole rural territory of France would be a pauper 
warren, and its inhabitants would be engaged in ‘dividing, by loga- 
rithms, infinitesimal inheritances.’ How have these predictions been 
fulfilled ? The complaint now is that the population of France scarcely 


| increases at all, and the rural population diminishos. And, in spite of 


the compulsory division of inheritances by the Code Civil, the reunions 
of small properties by marriage and inheritance fully balance the sub- 
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divisions. The obsolete school of English political economists, whem | 
I may call the Tory school, because they were the friends of entail, | 
primogeniture, high rents, great landed properties, and aristocratic | 
institutions generally, predicted that peasant proprietorships would lead 

not only to excessive population, but to the wretchedest possible agri- | 
culture. What has the fact proved? I will not refer to the standard | 
work on this subject, Mr. W. T. Thornton's Plea for Peasant Proprie- 
iors, or to Mr. Kay’s Social Condition of the People in England anc 

Europe, or to the multitude of authorities cited in my own Political 
Economy, or to the more recent careful and thoughtful researches of 
M. Emile de Laveleye. I will quote from M. Léonce de Lavergue, at 
present the stock authority of the opponents of small landed properties. | 
What says M. de Lavergne in his latest production, an article in the | 
Revue des Deux Mondes of the Ist of December last? ‘As a general | 
rule, the lands held in small properties are twice as productive as the 

others, so that if this element were to fail us, our agricultural produce | 
would be considerably diminished.’ Those who still believe that small | 
peasant properties are either detrimental to agriculture or conducive to | 
over-population, are discreditably behind the state of knowledge on the 

subject... .. All prognostics of failure drawn from the state of things | 
preceding the famine are simply futile. The farmer, previous to the | 
famine, was not proprietor of his bit of land; he was a cottier, at a | 
nominal rent, puffed up by competition to a height far above what could, | 
even under the most favourable circumstances, be paid, and the effect | 
of which was that whether he gained much or little, beyond the daily | 
potatoes of which his family could not be deprived, all was swept off for 

arrears of rent. Alone of all working people, the Irish cottier neither 

gained anything by industry and frugality, nor lost anything by idleness | 
and reckless multiplication. That because he was not industrious and | 
frugal without a motive, ho will not be industrious and frugal when he | 
has the strongest motive, is not a very plausible excuse for refusing | 
him the chance.” 


And we may fairly trust to the ‘magic of property” pro- | 
ducing in the Irish people, gradually, those same economic | 
virtues which it has produced in every other people without | 
exception who have been subjected to its influence. We do | 
not doubt that it would take some time to work these changes | 
in the habits of the people, and that the immediate economical | 
effect might appear to be injurious. But there is one change 
which would not be gradual. The political influences of such 
a measure as we propose and Mr. Mill advocates, would be 
almost instantaneous, and it is notable that our present urgent 
difficulty is the political difficulty, and not the economical one. 
We should by such a measure gain at once,—as we could 
gain in no other way,—an organization of society, — an 
identification of the mass of the people with the existing 
régime, — their utter hostility to any revolution which 
would shake that régime and threaten their newly ac- 
quired rights. There is no anarchy like that of a discon- 
tented people who look up to no contented and conservative 
class above them. That is the present condition of Ireland. The 
proprietors,—mostly absentee or Protestant, never the natural 
leaders of the people,—are the only links between the people 
and the Government, and the proprietors are hated for what 
the Irish deem a usurpation. If this feeling can once be 
removed, all may yet be well. But to fight, as our doctrinaire 
economists do, for an economical theory which fails for want 
of any secure order of scciety,—which is broken down by a 
periodical revolution every ten years, and shaken by a long list 
of agrarian outrages in the interval,—is one of the strangest 
of human fanaticisms. Suppose, if you will, that a Perpetual 
Settlement may introduce some serious evils. Still, what evil is 
comparable to theevilof a beautiful economical theory which fails 
for want of its one absolute condition,—the security of capital- 
ists? Jf you could content the Irish without a fundamental 
change in the land law, you might fight for your beautiful 
English system. But as you cannot,—as you have not a chance 
of applying it either in its perfection or its imperfection under 
existing cireumstances,—and you could apply the more defective 
system, if you will have it so, of fixity of tenure,—is there any 
very great wisdom in sacrificing everything good that is attain- 
able for an unattainable economical dream? The truth is, the 
most practical men are those who recognize frankly that a purely 
agricultural country without a native aristocracy must be 
made,—if it is to be content at all,—what Mr. Disraeli 
happily called a “ territorial democracy,” and must be made 
so at all hazards. The alternative is separation,—the fright- 
ful evils of which Mr. Mill has pointed out, with even more 
than his usual power of cogent and lucid exposition. 





THE REASONS AGAINST DELAY IN ABOLISHING 
THE IRISH CHURCH. 


OME days of the Parliamentary Session of 1868 have 
passed by, and from the tone of discussion in the House 

of Commons we have reason to anticipate a year of languid 
legislation and futile debates about trivial questions. Irish 
politics, indeed, embracing problems of statecraft the most 
urgent and vital, occupy a prominent place in the public view. | 





ee 
The aged leader of the Whigs has issued hig i 
Mr. Gladstone, with more of that subtle ambiguity Pp. ™ 
sion which is a part of his character, has announced ann 

, , all 
men feel, that the state of Ireland is dangerous to the se 
rity of the Empire, and calls for drastic remedial mesmen 
Mr. Mill, Mr. Bright, and a host of lesser notabilitice ke 
spoken in a like sense. There is even some indication of z 
design to draw the House of Commons into an abstract * eg 
sion on the condition of the Irish people. Mr, < 
threatens a debate of this vague and comprehensive gort next 
week. But of practical legislation, or of any inclination to 
legislate practically, there is yet no sign. No doubt & part, 
and a most important part, of the Irish question presents 
difficulties which we may hope to see diminished in a Reformed 
Parliament, but which we cannot ignore or make light of 
The land laws, it is admitted, require alteration, but how ee 
the alteration is to go Liberals have not yet made up their 
minds. It is quite different, and this is what we wish 
specially to urge, with the Church Establishment. There 
is nothing to be gained by delay on this point. Ajj 
the evidence that proves the Irish Church to be a 
scandal to England and an outrage to Ireland is perfect, ig 
before the English people and the English Parliament now, as 
it was thirty years ago, is not likely to present itself to the 
new House of Commons in a more forcible shape than to the 
existing House. Yet some writers have the courage to counsel 
procrastination, inquiry, windy debates, and sophistical projects, 
Counsel such as this at this crisis we regard as utterly mis- 
chievous and despicable. Ail that could be said and written 
to exhibit the absurdities and evil results of the State Church 
in Ireland was said and written a whole generation ago, by the 
ablest men of the time. In the parliamentary debates and 
reviews of the time when Lord Melbourne and Sir Robert Peel 
led their respective parties to battle on this very ground we 
find every argument that can now be used for or against the 
Irish Church put forward in varied forms and with consummate 
skill. It is preposterous, after thirty years of acrimonious 
discussion, to plead to-day for a respite on the ground that we 
have not inquired enough and debated enough about the posi- 
tion of the Irish Establishment. We have, indeed, a reason 
to-day which the statesmen of a quarter of a century ago had 
not, for dealing promptly and boldly with this old abuse; we- 
are pressed into a corner by a revolutionary movement with 
which for the moment we can barely cope, which may svon 
grow too strong for us. Is this a time to invite ingenious 
sophistry to weave new excuses for the maintenance of an 
iniquitous and anomalous institution ? 

Twenty-four years ago, almost to a day, Lord John Russell 
moved for a Committee of the whole House to take into con- 
sideration the state of Ireland. The situation was critical, for 
a powerful organization, led by one of the greatest and most 
mischievous of modern demagogues, threatened the Union. 
But grave as the crisis was, with civil war seeming not distant, 
it was scarcely charged with such perilous elements as the air 
is heavy with now. The United States were not in 18448 
great military nation, and the Irish-Americans then, and long 
after, were insignificant in numbers and political influence. 
Above all, Irish disaffection had not avowed projects of dis- 
ruption and rebellion ; it still clung to the doctrine of “ moral 
force,” and looked for the redress of grievances to peaceful 
legislation. Now, on the other hand, we have to deal with 
open enemies, with a wide-spread and unscrupulous conspiracy 
at home, and an implacable band of foes at the other side of 
the Atlantic. In 1844 the Liberal statesmen of the day 
denounced the Irish Church as boldly as any contemporary 
politicians ; and, to do them justice, they did not stop at 
words. They did their best to bring about some practical 
change, but Sir Robert Peel was then followed by a victorious 
Tory majority, and Lord John Russell, and Mr. Macaulay, and 
the rest of the Whig party were outnumbered in one division 
after another. To-day the conditions are almost reversed; 
the Tories are in power, but they have shown themselves 0 
pliant in other respects that we can scarcely suppose them to 
be obstinately attached to their principles. In the Liberal 
party there is little or no avowed difference of opinion in regard 
to the impossibility of maintaining the Irish Church, though 
there is much controversy about the uses to which the Church 
revenues, after disendowment, ought to be applied. We cannot 
see why men who differ on the latter question should not act 
together on the former. Lord Russell in his able and vigorous 
argument, just published, pleads for a Catholic establishment ; 
but his argument against the existing Church, and against delay 
in abolishing it, is far more vigorous than his argument for his 
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courageous divergence of view, and the frankest candout in | upon the minds of a simple and eager class than the seas, 
expressing this divergence—one in which the purely | speeches of a setdebate. Without admission into the Co tely 
intellectual relation between a great speaker and his| tion there would not, of course, have been the natural — 
popular audiences is modified by a tradition of personal | tunity for this sort of political intercourse. With it we oppor. 
regard such as the leaders of the Trades’ Unions who ex- | it may do almost as much to leaven, morally and intellect all 
changed their views so freely with Mr. Gladstone will be| the ideas of the working class as even the debates of : 
tolerably certain to feel, and to spread among their con- | Reformed Parliament itself. the 
stituents, after the conversation of Tuesday. Nor will the gain be by any means chiefly on 
Nothing could be more different than the moral effect of that | side. Statesmen will learn to see that the problems ‘th 
interview, from that of most similar interviews between states- | which they have to deal are not the abstract povliinion af 
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men and popular deputations,—such, for instance, as Lord lan algebraical Economy, but living ones, which affect life 


Derby and Mr. Disraeli received from Conservative Working- 
There all was hollow compli- 


Men’s Associations last session. 
ment and mutual flattery. Here we had anumber of men con- 
fessing their worst fallacies or half or whole truths, as the case 
might be, to a statesman who, while he listened eagerly and with 
a real wish to catch any truth there might be in their state- 
ments, yet never gave way to their mistakes, either economical 
or moral, but expressed his own view in the most telling manner, 
and with that earnestness of conviction which, as we see by 





in the most direct and complex way. A minister con 
scious of both receiving power directly from this great class 
and of exercising it over them, would be a national minister 
in quite a new sense of the word. There has been lately some. 
thing of more than estrangement,—something almost of 
hostility,—between Parliament and the people, which has 
operated very prejudicially on both. In nothing do we see it 
more clearly than in the fact that that very eagerness and 


| warmth of conviction which attract the working-men 


their various disclaimers, evidently impressed all to whom he | to Mr. Gladstone, alienate the House from him, and makes 


was talking. 
cries vanished from the interview. Instead of scolding them 
with Mr. Roebuck’s sour, though thoroughly courageous 
bitterness, Mr, Gladstone’s manner and remarks expressed that 
perfect sense of moral equality which working-men specially 
value. The whole interview was as unlike as possible to the 
cut-and-dried formule in which heads of departments usually 
tell deputations that what they have said “shall receive their 
most serious attention,” and to which the wretched deputation 
— probably well knowing that it will never be recalled again— 
always dutifully reply that they have to thank the Minister 
sincerely for the courtesy with which he has received them. 
Mr. Gladstone probably said nothing that the working-men 
had not heard a hundred times before. But the interview 
must have done very much to znfluence their minds, if not to 
convince them. The moral energy with which Mr. Gladstone 
made such an assertion, for instance, as the following, must 
have impressed them with quite a new sense of the immorality 
attaching to some of their proceedings in impartial eyes :—“ I 
believe there are rules among Masons to the effect that the 
stone which is quarried may not be dressed, as it is called, 
in the quarry itself, but must be taken to the place where 
it is to be put in the building. Now, is it possible, as a 
matter of reason, to denounce too strongly such a rule as that? 
It is a rule worthy of savages. There was nothing in the 
Corn Law that was a bit worse than that. It is refusing to 
make God’s gifts go as far as He intended them to go when 
you require labour to be fettered by such a useless regulation.” 
There was candour and earnestness enough there to make the 
whole deputation feel uncomfortable about the spirit of some 
of their rules, and yet no sort of affectation of class-wisdom. 
Mr. Gladstone puts the stupidity and iniquity of such a rule 
on a par with the stupidity and iniquity of the Corn Law,— 
the landlords’ stupidity and iniquity,—and that is all. The 
workmen could not feel treated de haut en bas by such a com- 
parison as that. It is the same with the whole tone of the 
interview. Whenever any of the leaders suggested a reason- 
able solution of a difficulty—as when the mouth-piece of the 
Tailors said that he would remedy the low wages of the working 
tailors by a co-operative association, which should get the 
improved wages out of a lowering of profits—Mr. Gladstone 
at once concedes the perfect reasonableness of the suggestion, 
and wishes it success. He is far from one-sided on any of the 
questions discussed. He sees there is something in a moderate 
limitation of the hours of labour; he has no objection that a 
separate charge should be made for teaching apprentices by 
workmen appointed to do so, in addition to the duty of doing 
their own work. He concedes everything that reason can 
make a good case for. But he yields nothing at all to bitter 
and illogical prepossessions. 

We confess that the interview opens out for the first time 
to us, all that may be hoped from bringing the working class, 
—highly organized as it is,—within the proper limits of poli- 
tical influence. Parliamentary representation may do much, 
and we believe it will. But we suspect that the relation 
between individual statesmen whom the working class trust, 
—like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, Mr. Stansfeld, and others,— 
may be destined to do yet more. Such a conversation as 
Tuesday’s will exercise a greater reflex influence over the 
classes interested in it than the formal speaking in any Trades’ 
Union debate. There is something in the freedom of this 
kind of intercourse which has more power, we fancy, to act 





All sign of class-animosities and traditional war-| him the most “detested” statesman of the Commons 
'If Mr. Gladstone had told any party whatever in the 
| House that any principle advocated by them was “ worthy 
| only of savages,” he would never have heard the last of it. 


Mr. Disraeli would have congratulated himself on haying 
a “solid piece of furniture” between himself and the leader of 
Opposition, would have remarked that “he should never forget 
Mr. Gladstone’s glance” as he said it, and would have been 
cheered to the echo by both Liberals and Tories for this sarcasm 
on the earnestness of his Liberal antagonist. The working-men 
are more natural and manly. They like frank and vigorous oppo- 
sition, as much as they like hearty and generous concession. 
The House is utterly out of harmony with the largest and most 
manly life of the nation. And even if that harmony is not 
wholly restored, as it barely will be, in the new Parliament,— 
for nothing is more difficult than to prevent members from 
being one thing (warm Gladstonians) on the hustings, and 
quite another thing (teasing obstructives) in the House,—the 
man who leads the House so skilfully and cannot lead the 
people at all, will soon give way to the man who can lead 
both. 





TRADES’ UNIONS AND CO-OPERATION IN FRANCE. 


MIDST the folio piles annually printed at such heavy, 
and in nine cases out of ten useless cost to the country, 
there was issued last year a thin quarto of two hundred pages 
which really is about the most valuable publication in the 
English tongue on matters lying at the root of the greatest 
problems in social economy our age is perforce called upon to 
grapple with. This interesting little Blue-Book contains 
Reports from Foreign Missions on Trades’ Unions and Co- 
operative Associations in the countries to which they are 
accredited, in reply to a circular from Lord Stanley calling 
for information on these heads. The most important of the 
reports sent in return are one by Mr. Julian Fane from 
France, and another by Mr. Morier from the Zollverein. The 
latter is, indeed, of such extraordinary excellence, so lucid in 
exposition and masterly in thought, that it deserves to be 
ranked as the very best thing that has ever been written in 
English on its particular subject. The man who is able to 
discuss so complicated a matter with Mr. Morier’s lucid com- 
prehensiveness, must possess in a remarkable degree those 
subtler qualities of the mind with which the British Diplo- 
matic Service has shown itself but scantily endowed. 

Taking them in the order they stand, we begin with Mr. 
Fane’s review of the industrial condition of France. Though 
not up to Mr. Morier’s breadth of treatment, the production 
is very creditable to its author, showing a sufficiently meritor- 
ous array of facts not to be got together without some labour, 
and on the whole, a tolerably true perception of what con- 
stitutes the really essential points in the subject he was called 
to furnish information about. Mr. Fane’s report is decidedly 
worth reading. The picture given at its commencement of 
the progress made by French commerce is well calculated to 
suggest reflections. In the forty years between 1825-65 the 
“actual trade of France with foreign countries increased more 
than sevenfold.” Of this growth in productiveness much the 


larger proportion is in the manufacturing industries, Mr. Fane * 


affirming, in common with other authorities, that the agri- 
culture of France has not been progressing, or at all events, 
has not kept pace with the advance in her manufactures. 
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The rate of such advance is best _ illustrated by the in- 
consumption of coal. In 1857 there were consumed 
79,000,000 quintaux metriques of French coal, whereas in 
1966 the quantity used was estimated (the tables not having 
been completed at the time Mr. Fane wrote) at 120,000,000 
of the same measure, while the import of ‘ foreign coal 
likewise kept rapidly increasing. Mr. Fane points out how 
the increase in the export of manufactured articles tallies with 
the increased importation of raw material and increased 
employment of coal. The figures he brings forward on this 
head are startling. During the five years between 1859-64 
the value of French exports jumped up from 2,266,400,000 
es to 2,924,200,000 francs, or at the annual rate of 
131,540,000 francs, Mr. Fane remarks. ‘If the gross returns 
be resolved into their constituent elements it will be found that 
those industries which it was supposed would suffer most severely 
by competition have steadily increased, and, in some instances, 
have made extraordinary progress.” The truth of this is 
demonstrated by the trade to England having risen in these 
five years from 591,277,000 francs to 904,441,000 francs; while 
in the article yarns, the whole export of which was, in 1859, 
worth only 406,000 francs, the business done in 1864 amounted 
to no less than 8,842,000 francs. As could not but be the case 
with so active an industry, there has been a great rise of 
wages, estimated at 40 per cent., during the last fifteen years. 
But, on the other hand, the rise in the cost of the necessaries 
of life in France has been also such as to make their dearness 
a subject of universal complaint, and the inconveniences 
experienced from this fact must be taken as the direct cause 
of that marked tendency towards co-operative associations 
which recently has been so distinctly visible in France. At 
the same time, a further stimulant was given to the activity 
of the operatives in this direction by the partial relaxation in 
1864 of the old penal enactments, restraining workmen’s combi- 
nations, a relaxation quickly followed by a certain manifestation 
of the kind of concert which operates through the instrumen- 
tality of strikes, although Trades’ Unions as they exist in 
England have not been able to take root in France, if from no 
other cause than the sharper repressive powers vested in the 
police authorities. Independently, however, of such checks 
from without, we believe Mr. Fane to be quite correct in 
ascribing to French workmen — particularly to the section 
that is now practically identified with prominent advo- 
cacy of improved social organization — what may be called 
the brain of the operative body —far less faith in the 
efficacy of strikes than is the case with English operatives. 
Over and over again have we heard representative men of the 
Ouvrier class dwell curiously on the fact that the fixed idea of 
English Socialism, as made known to them by English repre- 
sentatives at Working-Men’s Congresses, should be the organi- 
zation of a universal strike as the one sure means of secur- 
ing the recognition of the rights of the class. This consti- 
tutes, we think, a notable distinction in the intellectual status 
attained to by the working class in the two countries. 
Not that in France the strike is a notion repudiated by 
the whole mass of the ouvriers. That which may be con- 
sidered the mob of the class is not at all indisposed to have 
recourse to this violent remedy. It is not, however, the views 
of the mob we are here analyzing, but of those who represent 
what in either country is most acute in the working classes, 
and the comparison between these higher sections seems to us 
in favour of the French. Whether its spread be wide or 
limited, the topmost layer in the French ouvrier world is 
more enlightened and more master of sound principles of 
economy than the corresponding layer with us. The best 
French workmen have larger views and possess truer apprecia- 
tions of things and means than is apparent with those amongst 
our workmen who may rank as the picked men in their class. 
It is also worthy of note that, as a rule, the most practical and 
active amongst the French ouvriers—those who stand most 
thoroughly identified with what has been best done in late 
years to promote efficient co-operative associations—are men 
who have gained their present lights by working through the 
hard school of disappointed aspirations and rude experiences, 
being for the most part men who began as ardent disciples of 
Cabet and St. Simon, shared in all the Utopian fancies of 
their teachings, and gradually recognized and rejected one 
error after another in their original creeds. Not only is there 
no sympathy on the part of these men with the crack-brained 
resolutions adopted at the Lausanne Congress, but it is a fact 
that the professed deputation of French workmen which ap- 
peared there was self-appointed by a hole-and-corner section, 
which has remained foreign and even hostile to all those 


practical efforts for improvement wherewith these men stand 
connected. To a body without qualities of self-denial and thrift 
State help will naturally have attraction, but it is distinctly 
repudiated by individuals who have successfully established 
associations by the sole aid of scanty earnings and skilled labour. 
Of Co-operative Societies in France Mr. Fane gives an 
interesting and, as far as it goes, accurate account, though 
his statistics are not as complete as might be. He justly 
draws attention to the fact how, of the forms which co-opera- 
tive associations can take—consumption, credit, and produce 
tion—the latter, the most riskful of the three, is the one most 
congenial to France, which is, indeed, the mother country of 
co-operation. Long before the Rochdale pioneers stirred 
such societies had been inaugurated by Buchez, and one, that 
of jewellers, founded in 1834, is still flourishing. The consti- 
tution of this society has one peculiarity which deserves to be 
pointed out, for it survives to mark a now bygone stage of 
the co-operative movement. This association owns a specified 
fund, set apart, and not in the power of the members to touch 
until the termination of the original contract—a sort of 
mortmain for a fixed period—the intention of the founders 
having been, in accordance with the Guild spirit of earlier 
socialism, to provide in this fund a capital destined to 
roll by degrees into the permanent and common treasure 
that should ultimately aliment the operations of the 
whole trade brigaded into one association. From such 
economically unsound aspirations the members have long 
come back, but as the settlement was made by a legal in- 
strument, they must await its termination before they can 
dispose differently of the fund. In 1848 co-operative so- 
cieties of all kinds sprang up like mushrooms, under the 
impulse of the dotation in aid voted by the Assembly. 
Mr. Fane puts their number at fifty-six, of which he says 
forty-two collapsed. We believe that only two have survived 
which shared in this subvention; and that the few others 
still existing from that date—amongst which are some 
of the best to do, as the Spectaclemakers and Masons 
—have worked their way quietly by themselves. The 
struggles of the fourteen Pianomakers have often been re- 
counted, who began business with 229} francs, and now 
possess a capital of 180,000 francs. Another striking testi- 
mony to industry is afforded by the Chairmakers’ Association,. 
which in 1848 actually refused the subvention pressed on it 
by Albert, and is now doing a flourishing business, after 
standing the ordeal of intense hardships. At present there 
are in Paris fifty Associations of production, and twelve 
Stores. Of these, sixty-two in all, no less than forty-eight 
have been started since the year 1865. Of course, it would be 
premature to affirm that these are all sound. Several have failed 
that were recently started, but even though more were to col- 
lapse, this would not do away with the significance of the move- 
ment that has been set afoot, and which is no longer confined to 
Paris. In our opinion, indeed, the importance of what is going 
on in this respect in France consists mainly in its spread to the 
provinces. Whereas a few years ago there were not half a 
dozen co-operative associations to be found outside Paris, there 
are now over 150 in actual existence (we have their names 
before us), while a dozen more are in formation. There is 
not a centre of industry in France which since 1866 has not 
come to have its association, and it is curious to observe that 
while in Paris the Store has not thriven, in the provinces it 
has met with marked success. There are no less than twenty-four 
Stores in Lyons alone, besides eight production and four credit 
associations. These latter establishments promise to spread 
largely in France, and we are surprised that Mr. Fane should 
have quite overlooked the important feature in the co-opera- 
tive movement which was inagurated by the foundation of the 
Crédit au Travail, of which we gave at the time some account 
in this journal. Its success has exceeded anticipation, and 
has led to the creation of like institutions in several large 
provincial cities. Nor is this the only symptom of the kind 
that has shown itself in France, for of late a number of small 
mutual-credit banks have been founded, on the basis of the 
Schulze-Delitsh system, so popular in Germany ; but as this 
form of co-operative development forms the staple of Mr. 
Morier’s Report, we shall postpone its consideration till next 
week. ; 








THE LEGAL APPOINTMENTS OF THE PRESENT 
GOVERNMENT. 
HE death of Mr. Justice Shee, and the consequent vacancy 
on the Judicial Bench, have attracted attention to the 





extraordinary amount of legal patronage which has fallen to the 
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disposal of Lord Derby's third Government. It is without any 
parallel in the history of modern Administrations, and forcibly 
contrasts with that which fell to the lot of Conservative lawyers 
in 1852 and 1858. During the existence of the present Premier's 


first Ministry only one important legal appointment was made, 


and that was the elevation of Sir John Stuart to the Bench as 


Vice-Chancellor. In 1858 a Common-Law judgeship fell in, 


through the retirement of Sir John Taylor Coleridge from his seat 


in the Court of Queen’s Bench. The post was given to Sir Hugh 
Hill, who, however, retired three years afterwards, and was 
succeeded by the present Mr. Justice Mellor. ‘The patronage of the 
third Derby Government has amply compensated for the scarcity of 
judicial prizes which characterized the first and thesecond. Within 
a fortnight after the Tories reappeared at the Treasury Benches in 
July, 1866, Sir F. Pollock, then 83 years of age, resigned his post 
as Chief Baron of the Exchequer, after having held it 22 years. 
His successor was Sir Fitzroy Kelly, who had been successively 


Solicitor and Attorney-General under Sir Robert Peel and Lord | nineteen times. 


Derby. Sir Hugh Cairns had not been Attorney-General more 
than three months when the retirement of Sir James Knight- 
Bruce called the then Member for Belfast from the House of 
Commons to the Equity bench as Lord Justice of Appeal. With 
Michaelmas Term came the resignation of Sir William Erle as 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, an office which was given to 
Sir W. Bovill, who had been Solicitor-General four months. 
The beginning of December witnessed the retirement of Vice- 
Chancellor Kindersley, and the appointment of Sir R. Malins, who 
had represented Wallingford in the Conservative interest for 13 
years, as his successor. In July, 1867, the death of Sir G. 
Turner again placed the office of Lord Justice of Appeal in 
Chancery in the hands of the Premier, and it was given to the 
Attorney-General, Sir John Rolt. Within a few days of this 
appointment, Dr. Lushington, who had been Judge of the Admi- 
ralty Court for nearly 30 years, placed his resignation in the 
hands of the Lord Chancellor, and was succeeded by Sir Robert 
Phillimore. Early in the present year the unfortunate illness of 
Lord Justice Rolt rendered that important position vacant a third 
time within 18 months. His place was taken by Sir Charles 
Selwyn, who had been Solicitor-General rather more than half a 
year. A Puisne judgeship in the Court of Queen’s Bench is now 
vacant, through the death of Mr. Justice Shee. 

In Ireland the run of patronage has been no less remarkable. 
When the Government came into office, the Irish, like the English 
Chancellorship, fell vacant, as a matter of course. Lord Derby 
wished to give the Great Seal of Ireland to Mr. Brewster, one of 
the foremost practitioners at the Dublin Chancery Bar. Difficulties 
were, however, raised, and as a temporary measure, Mr. Black- 
burne, the Lord Justice of Appeal, and a man in the 85th year of 
his age, was made Lord Chancellor, his seat in the Court of 
Appeal having been taken by Sir Joseph Napier. Strong objec- 
tions were, however, made against the appointment of this right 
honourable gentleman, in consequence of his having suffered from 
deafness, and in the result Sir Joseph resigned, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Brewster. At the same time, the Right Hon. Thomas 
Lefroy, who was then 90 years of age, retired from the post of 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, and Mr. Whiteside presided 
in his stead. Following closely on this promotion, Mr. Cusack 
Smith, the Master of the Rolls, died suddenly, and the office was 
filled by Mr. Walsh, who had had but a few weeks’ experience of 
either the House of Commons or the duties of Attorney-General. 
Further into the autumn, Mr. Justice Hayes retired from public 
life, and the Puisne judgeship thus left vacant in the Court of 
(Queen’s Bench was given to Mr. John George, one of the Members 
for the county of Wexford. In the beginning of last year a 
Bankruptcy Court judgeship was secured by Mr. S. B. Miller, 
the representative of the borough of Armagh. ‘Two months 
afterwards the health of Lord Chancellor Blackburne gave way 
under the fatigues of office consequent on the Fenian rising, and 
he resigned. The Seal was taken by Mr. Brewster, who was 
succeeded as Lord Justice of Appeal by Mr. Justice Christian. 
This left a vacancy in the Court of Common Pleas, which was filled 
by the appointment of Mr. Michael Morris, then Attorney- 
General. His successor in that post, Mr. Chatterton, was in 
August last gazetted as Vice-Chancellor of Ireland, under an Act 
of Parliament passed in the course of last session creating that 
office. 

The appointments in Scotland have been more important than 
numerous. The two highest judicial positions in that kingdom 
have had their occupants changed within a year and a half. 
When the Right Hon. Duncan M‘Neill was created a Peer by the 
title of Lerd Colonsay, his successor as President of the Court of 


Session was the Right Hon. John Inglis, a inted La = 
‘Clerk in 1858. The Lord Justiceship was tiven to 2 dai 
Patton, then Lord Advocate. 7 
| Briefly summarized, the legal patronage of Lord Derby's thind 
| Government is represented by the following nomination. 
| Sngnend~Gliees times to the office of Lord Justice of 4. oe 
Chancery, and once to the posts of Chief Justice of the ¢ 
| Pleas, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Vice-Chancellor, Pui 
| judgeship in the Queen’s Bench, and Judge of the Admiral 
| Court. In Ireland—twice to the office of Lord Chancellor in 
times to that of Lord Justice of Appeal, and once to that of 
Master of the Rolls, of Chief Justice, of Vice-Chancellor and of | 
| Judges in the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Bankrs 
Court. In Scotland—once to the post of Lord Justice-Gen 
and once to that of Lord Justice Clerk. The offices of Att 


| and Solicitor-General for England and Ireland and of Lord Adyo. 


cate and Solicitor-General for Scotland have been filled and refilled 
Thirteen of Lord Derby’s Parliamentary suppor. 
ters have been rewarded with seats on the Bench, and there is g 
chance of the fourteenth now taking the vacant place in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. The fortunate thirteen are Sir W. Bovill, Sir 
Hugh Cairns, Sir F. Kelly, Sir R. Malins, Sir John Rolt, Sir C. 
Selwyn, and Messrs. Chatterton, George, Miller, Morris, Patton 
Walsh, and Whiteside. The only instance in which professional 
standing has been recognized as being superior to party fidelity 
was in the case of Sir Robert Phillimore. 





COCKERING YOUR HUSBAND. 


TP\HE Saturday Review, in the course of its exhaustive, not to say 

rather exhausting, campaign against women, has indicted 
them formally in its last nnmber for having entirely ceased to 
cocker up their husbands, at least as regards all physical comforts, 
It seems that the class of wives who have to manage on five 
hundred a year no longer take thought for their husbands’ dinners, 
that they no longer feel a deep and tender sense of mingled com- 
passion and self-reproach—as if they had done something selfish 
not to say criminal—when they set him down to dine on cold mutton, 
or to a plain joint without tart or a pudding; that they have lost 
all that anxious pride in their households which used to induce 
them to go about with a duster giving a finishing touch toa 
chair-leg here and there, or to the crannies likely to be neglected 
by the coarser feeling of the hired housemaid, like the tops of 
doors and other ledges least conspicuous to common eyes,—in 
short, that they no longer lay themselves out to ward off small an- 
noyances from their husbands, or to win them small gratifications,— 
that they have ceased to regard this as one of the pleasantest privi- 
leges of wifedom. Not having the extensive knowledge of English 
society which is requisite in order to tell whether a larger proportion 
of wives fail to contribute to their husbands’ happiness than formerly, 
we do not feel competent to pass any opinion on the very positive 
assertion of our contemporary, who appears, indeed, to have access 
to some authentic statistical information on the subject. But 
as the gloomy character of the view taken by this caustic 
writer seems to turn partly on the notion that it is the new ideas 
about education which interfere with this paramount duty of a 
wife’s life, and that the more intellectual she gets, the more it will 
interfere with her homely interests in her husband’s dinner and 
the other trifles on which his comfort depends, we may perhaps 
be relieving the minds of some despondent students of the English 
Press, if we point out how little the metaphysics of this important 
subject support this opinion. 

‘he essential conditions of capacity for a successful cockering of a 
husband seem to be two; first, loving him, without which cocker- 
ing would not succeed ; and next, a pleased sense of mild superiority 
to him in relation to all the little details on which he most needs 
cockering; and,—as almost involved in this,—a certain subtlety 
of perception as to the manner in which he is best pleased 
to be cockered, whether by an open desire to please him, 
or rather by a latent and vigilant pre-arrangement of 
events, so as to fall out into apparent coincidence with his pre- 
possessions,—the female ordinances by which this is contrived 
being as carefully hidden as the machinery of a musical box from 
the eye. Now, perhaps, it will be granted at once that ‘ the higher 
education’ has absolutely nothing to do with the first condition of 
a truly cockering mind. We won't go so far as to say thata 
woman’s ‘culture’ would never prevent her loving the man she 
marries, but at least it is no great compliment either to men or to 
women to suppose that this would be very often the case, for it would 
imply that it helps women to see through men, which is uncom- 





plimentary to men, and that it does not help women to tell the 
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trath when they are asked to marry, which is uncomplimentary 
towomen. Andas it may be assumed, without any great violence, 
that education will do as much to open some women’s eyes to the 
merits of men as to open other women’s eyes to their deficiencies, 
the tendency of ‘ the higher education ’ in relation to this indispen- 
sable condition of a cockering mind, love for your husband, may 
fairly be assumed to be neutral. But we strenuously maintain 
that in relation to the second and more special of the conditions 
affecting the power to cocker, the higher education is a fresh 
and great facility. We lay it down as a canon which the 
fullest investigation will only more and more establish, that 
an attitude of placid and mild superiority to your husband, 
—an indulgent frame of mind such as you feel towards a pre- 
ing child or a spoiled Skye terrier,—is absolutely essen- 
tial to a large capacity in this direction. A certain benignity, 
a playful condescension of nature, is one of the highest possible 
qualifications for this great gift. It is, of course, not to be con- 
ceded for a moment that this is any way inconsistent with a quasi- 
religious reverence for your husband on what you darkly suppose 
to be his own peculiar ground. There, in his own high region,— 
be it of scholarship, or political economy, or commercial mysteries, 
or literary attainments, or legal, or medical, or theological research, 
—he is still your hero, grand, masterful, inexplicable. And the 
existence of a region in which you thus abase yourself before him, 
even in your secret hearts, is possibly almost essential to the 
levity and pleasurable reaction of that other attitude of mind in 
which you feel authorized to look down upon him as a child that 
needs an indulgent treatment, an almost compassionate care. A 
woman never fairly enjoys her part as a wife who does not patro- 
nize her husband a good deal on small points, and who is not 
mildly conscious of her own superiority to him in that emancipa- 
tion of spirit which makes her indulgence of these fancies of his 
seem so very likespoiling him. If you yourself attach any real im- 
portance to the little matters you look after for him, so far it is 
not properly “cockering.” When you lament over him when 
he comes in wet and cold from a snowstorm, or bathe his 
head when it aches with eau-de-Cologne, or see that he has 
his tonic at the right hour when he is ill, or scold the servants for 
disturbing his nap before he sets to his evening work, or “ break ” 
a very unexpected bill to him,—in all these cases you are simply 
giving him your hearty sympathy,—not cockering him up. But 
it isin taking care that his food is as he likes it, that that odd 
fancy of his is gratified about having Yorkshire pudding with 
roast beef, or that that curious dislike to being fidgeted by the 
servant’s entering to draw down the blinds and shut the shutters 
in his study, is humoured, or that that unfortunate taste for 
plenty of cream in his tea, which spoils it so to your finer percep- 
tions, is satisfied,—it is in these things that you feel the full 
delight of cockering your husbands up, and that your faces beam 
“with something of angelic light” in conceding to his frailty 
what you feel entirely independent of for yourselves. Nay, a 
truly cockering wife will usually withhold something out of very 
self-denial, and in order to clinch the sense of free gift with 
which she gives what she does give. It seems so clear to 
her that all of these superfluous little caprices ought not to 
be humoured on principle, lest her husband come to want 
something which is really bad for him, that she will fix on some- 
thing to deny herself the pleasure of giving,—something which 
she fancies a little extra capricious or, perhaps, even not truly 
good for her husband to have,—and will preach a placid little ex 
tempore sermon on the occasion, exhorting him to meekness and 
submission. * You cannot want candles, my dear, so soon ; do rest 
your poor old eyes a little, or you will quite wear them out. 
Remember what Cowper says :— 


“* Not undelightful is an hour to me 
So spent in parlour twilight,” 
—and so forth. 

Now, the drift of our observations is this,—that ‘the higher 
culture” opens an immense field to women in this respect, instead 
of closing it. They will humour, with a still milder tenderness of 
pity, the various caprices and frailties of their husbands, if they are 
still more deeply imbued with the “ sweetness and light ” of high 
intellectual culture. Suppose education helps them to realize,— 
what, indeed, they mostly recognize now,—that a man’s taste 
(say) for cheese is a coarse appetite which they cannot even wish 
to share, or that his impatience of unpunctuality in the dinner 
hour is due to a physical vehemence of nature which they think 
Ought to be more governable, still, their ‘higher culture’ 
renders them more tolerant than they otherwise would be of 
these inferior impulses, and heightens their sense of angelic 





superiority. ‘They have learned, probably, that there may be 
some connection between these arbitrary fancies, these wil- 
ful tastes, and the great driving power which carries on the dead 
work of life. ‘They have not learned history and studied literature 
without seeing that something of the force of life may be due to the 
wilfulness of man,—something which it would not be quite well 
to annihilate, and which can best be modulated by a gentle and 
benignant tolerance, A true woman seldom thinks of a man as of 
a wholly reasonable being; and culture only helps her to discern 
greater regions of irrationality in him, without fretting, nay, not 
without complacency, at the discovery. It is only the narrowest 
kind of women who take no pleasure in the odd little individual 
traits of their husbands’ characters. Mr. Arnold has connected 
very closely together ‘* sweetness and light,” and they are nowhere 
more closely combined that in the tolerant indulgence of an 
educated woman with a delicate gift for cockering. ‘The 
sweetness without the light would be insipid. For there is need 
not only of tolerance, but of subtle discrimination in the 
mode of showing it. Men are not nearly so happy if they 
only get their way, and are not made aware that their odd little 
fancies are at once indulged and understood as light caprices, 
which might at any time be shaken off, but which their wives 
humour because their own sense of humour is gratified by compli- 
ance. A woman whose husband can’t bear to see her dusting, or 
can’t endure to know she has been in the kitchen looking after the 
pastry,—and there are such men, in spite of the Saturday reviewer, 
—looks twice as gracious when she has just nimbly whisked away 
her duster under the squab of the sofa, and turns with a dignified 
look towards the opening door, or when she has blandly feigned 
gratification at the pastry which they both perfectly well know 
that she herself has made, as she would if there were not a 
touch of humorous condescension in her state of mind. It 
is not merely the acquiescence which is attractive, but the 
mutual understanding that the whim is a mere whim, which there 
is a special delight in gravely humouring. ‘The shadow of the smile 
with which the acquiescence comes, the expression which tells your 
husband that you are accommodating yourself to his unreason, 
because it is his, and enjoying it, is half the grace of the conces- 
sion. And what gives this more than ‘the higher culture?” 
When the greengrocer’s wife blurts out before her husband's 
face :—‘* Harris, he can’t abear to be worrited at his dinner hour, 
and what’s more, I won't have the poor dear worrited by anybody, 
—that’s flat !"—Harris will probably burst out ill-temperedly that 
he would just as soon have a worrit at that time as at any other, 
simply because he is jarred by this naked assertion that he posi- 
tively needs to be gratified in what he knows to be only a whim. 
But when an educated woman smiles, ‘* We're at dinner, Susan. 
No, my dear, you really must not go out,—I have a weakness for 
not being disturbed at meal-times,” her husband feels that he is 
under an indulgent ‘“‘economy” which is adapted graciously to his 
fancies, but that his wife perfectly enters into the intrinsic weak- 
ness of his nature, and covers it by the pleasant fiction that she 
has herself adopted his tastes, and makes it a favour to her that 
he will not waive them. The uncultivated woman thinks her hus- 
band really needs these little gratifications, and grates upon him by 
showing that she thinks so. ‘The cultivated woman secures them by 
some device which makes her husband see clearly that she knows 
they are rather arbitrary fancies, and indulges them on that very 
account. So far from culture unfitting a wife to cocker up her hus- 
band, she is almost unfit for that great duty without it. The power 
of entering into ‘ the infinitely little,” and recognizing it fairly as 
infinitely little, and yet yielding its true importance in life as of 
grace, without stupidly overrating it, is given chiefly by culture. 
And how can any woman cocker up her husband successfully with- 
out the subtle discrimination which enters into all these shades of 
feeling, and adapts itself delicately to them all ? 





A GARIBALDIAN ACCOUNT OF MENTANA. 

[ a singular journal, Les Etats Unis d'Europe, sprung from 

the Geneva Peace Congress of last autumn, and professing 
to be the ‘organ of the International League of Peace and 
Liberty,”—the importance of which as an element in Continental 
politics is not to be estimated by its greater or less congruity 
with English tastes and feelings,—there has lately appeared a 
remarkable series of papers on the ‘*Roman Campaign of 
1867,” by one of Garibaldi’s Lieutenant-Colonels, who com- 
manded his second column, Frigyesi, forming the most com- 
plete and authentic account of this strange adventure which 
has yet appeared on the Garibaldian side. The writer 
does not seem, indeed, to have taken part in the first por- 
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tion of the campaign, having been arrested at Florence on the 
occasion of Garibaldi’s first attempt to cross the frontier, and 
forced to take refuge at Geneva. On hearing, however, that the 
expedition was persevered in, he ‘‘succeeded, by means of several 
changes of costume and of route, in deceiving the vigilance of the 
Royal police ;” and after a week reached Terni, where he found a 
good many comrades, organized in two days a column of about 
1,000 volunteers, and having sent off a first battalion in advance, 
left on the 16th of October with the two others to rejoin Menotti 
Garibaldi. We have here clear proof that up to this time the 
Rattazzi Cabinet was in earnest in trying to stop the movement. 

On the 24th, Frigyesi received the first intelligence of Gari- 
baldi’s having passed the frontier, and being already nigh at hand, 
and by the evening he had rejoined them. Frigyesi gives from his 
own lips the story of Garibaldi’s escape from Caprera, at 11 p.m., 
October 14, in a small boat which lay in his tiny harbour water- 
logged and abandoned, to the island of Maddalena, where ‘“‘ Mrs. 
Collins” hid him till the following night, when crossing the 
island on horseback, he left for Sardinia in another boat, which 
lay in waiting for him. In Sardinia a rendezvous was missed 
by his friends ; he was himself recognized by a shepherd, in spite 
of a dyed beard and of a disguise. They left, however, on the 
17th for the continent, and on the 19th, the night being very 
dark, landed at Vada, half losing themselves in sea-weed first 
and then in a morass, and wandering about for hours with their 
feet constantly in water, the chief suffering, moreover, much pain 
from his Aspromonte wound. They were, however, most 
hospitably received at last by the Vada folk, and sent on in carts 
the next day to Leghorn, thence in a carriage to Florence, which 
they reached on the 20th. “Far from opposing my expedition 
against Rome,” Garibaldi says, ‘ the Government authorized me 
to speak to the people ;’’ and he left again by special train, amidst 
the acclaim of the population. In short, the Rattazzi Cabinet 
had by this time completed its right-about-face. 

The soldiers, meanwhile, were famished, whilst Garibaldi him- 
self, on arriving, had not yet broken his day’s fast. Yet all were 
ready, Colonel Frigyesi tells us, to march on at once to Rome. 
They did march on that evening, but to Monte Rotondo. ‘The 
night was dark and cold, the road precipitous. My young 
volunteers had no over-clothing, most of them were very lightly 
clad, many barefoot. Yet by 6 a.m. we were before Monte 
Rotondo.” The taking of this latter place was the one brilliant 
exploit of the campaign. The Garibaldians had two ‘‘ microscopic ” 
pieces of artillery, which they hid carefully to conceal their 
smallness, and whose voices they tried to swell by shouting the 
Garibaldi Hymn. They were armed with old rusty muskets ; 
their ammunition failed partially in the midst of the fight. They 
had to attack a walled town on a height, of which every window, 
every crack in the wall was defended ; two pieces of cannon (a 24- 
pounder and a 12-pounder)stood before the gate. The fight lasted all 
the day of the 25th October, till 7 p.m., when the white flag was 
hung out. The two pieces of cannon, 300 prisoners, 50 horses, 
besides arms and ammunition, were the fruits of victory. Scarcely 
had the capitulation been completed when a relieving column 
appeared, which hastily fell back at sight of the Garibaldian flag. 

Colonel Frigyesi does not state what the action at Monte 
Rotondo cost the Garibaldians. Assuming, however, that it was 
worth while to pay the price, whatever it might be, for the 
acquisition of a stronghold overlooking the Tiber valley and 
the road and railway to Rome, the want of promptness in follow- 
ing up his victory becomes henceforth inconceivable in an experi- 
enced partizan chief, who better than Marshal Saxe should have 
known that ‘victories are not won with men’s arms, but with 
their legs.” Monte Rotondo was stormed, we have seen, on the 
25th; on the 27th only, in the afternoon, Colonel Frigyesi 
resumed his advance. On the evening of the 28th he was occupy- 
ing Castel Giubileo, Sette Bagni, Villa Spada, the Colle Serpen- 
tino, lighting a long line of fires to warn the Romans of their 
liberators’ approach. On the 29th, in the morning, they saw 
Rome before them, and no one, he tells us, had any doubt of 
succeeding. But an order of the day took now the place of an 
advance ; on the next day a forward movement was begun, then 
countermanded, and in the night a retreat upon Monte Rotondo 
was ordered. On the 1st November another order of the day 
protested against the French invasion. On the 2nd, at night, 
Frigyesi received the order to march the following morning 
towards Mentana. 

Many of the volunteers had meanwhile lost heart. They had 
looked upon Rome on the 29th of October 8,000 strong. On the 
4th of November, at 11.30 a.m., they were but 4,529 on the road to 


a 
| Mentana, with the enemy in front of them, with no artillery but 


their two captured guns, each with 70 charges, and Frigyesi’s 
‘pocket cannon” without ammunition, and only twenty men 
mounted. The fight began by a front and flank attack of the 
Papal troops on a covering battalion of the Garibaldian vanguard 


| under Menotti, as it debouched from Mentana, but soon became 


general, Garibaldi not choosing to allow his men to be crushed. 
After falling back step by step under the walls of Mentana, there 
was a moment, Colonel Frigyesi tells us, when, thanks to the 
effective fire of their artillery and to an impetuous bayonet charge, 
the Garibaldians remained masters of the field, and deemed them. 
selves the victors. But they had evidently been outmanceuvred, 
as the enemy, more numerous, now tried a rapid flanking movement, 
before which they had to retreat. In vain they try again three 
desperate bayonet charges, their ammunition being almost al} 
exhausted. In the midst of the last—4 p.m.—the “hymn of St, 
Chassepot” breaks on their ears. ‘‘ Henceforth it is no moreg 
battle, but a massacre. How are we killed ? Whokills us? Without 
knowing, we defend ourselves still.” But at 5 they have to make 
their final retreat, a movement which is effected in good order, 
unmolested by the enemy, who remains encamped on some neigh- 
bouring heights. So desperate, however, was the condition of tha 
Garibaldians that during the fight and on the return to Monte 
Rotondo, Colonel Frigyesi was obliged himself to pick up the 
ammunition contained in the pouches of the dead and wounded, ia 
order to distribute it cartridge by cartridge to his men! Yet he 
declares that the total number of deaths among the Garibaldiang 
was but 200 (the figure 150 seems to be a mistake, as the total of 
killed and wounded is given at 406), whilst the allies had 256; and 
of wounded Garibaldians 206. And he goes on to say—some- 
what inconsistently, it would seem, with what he had stated above, 
—that fighting in open order, whilst the enemy fought often in close 
order and in échelon, and firing at very short distances, Garibaldi’s. 
wretched guns had really as much effect as the Chassepots. As to. 
the Papal artillery—two batteries—he declares it was so badly 
served that it did not cost the Garibaldians a scratch. 

It follows from his narrative that, although at one particular 
period the Garibaldians thought the day their own, yet it is 
nevertheless true, as stated by their opponents, that they were 
practically defeated by the Pontificals, at the time when the 
French with their Chassepots came up, and that the effect of these 
was rather moral than material. It is really absurd to use the- 
word ‘‘massacre” of an action in which, by the writer's own 
showing, the total loss in killed and wounded was only 406, in 
killed not more than 200, out of a force of 4,529; and would be 80,. 
even had the Chassepots been at work from the beginning, instead 
of only making their appearance within the last hour. On the 
other hand, Colonel Frigyesi points out several faults committed 
by the enemy, including especially the omission to cut off the 
Garibaldian retreat. He made all his preparations, the writer 
says, for attacking Monte Rotondo on the following morning, 
forgetting only one thing, that it might be evacuated the same 
evening, and leaving open the Monte Rotondo station, the road te- 
Rome, and three-fourths of the space into which the Garibaldians 
might have been hemmed up. But the retreat was begun at 8 
p.m.; by midnight Monte Rotondo was evacuated, and on the 
following day they had passed the frontier without again seeing 
the enemy. One cannot forbear asking,—were they not allowed 
to escape? Would it really have suited the lord of the Tuileries 
either to have such a prisoner as Garibaldi on his own hands, or 
to leave him to the tender mercy of the Pontificals ? 

On the whole, it seems difficult to avoid drawing the following 
conclusions from Colonel Frigyesi’s interesting and evidently 
honest narrative:—The Garibaldians fought most bravely, but 
whatever slender chance of success they had was ruined by 
irresolution and bad generalship; they were outmanceuvred in 
battle as well as overpowered by numbers; and the door was 
purposely left open for their escape. It is not the less certain that the 
half starved and ill clad men who could carry by assault a moun- 
tain position defended by artillery, charge repeatedly with the 
bayonet an enemy far superior in numbers, and meet the fire of 
breech-loaders with rusty old muskets, are foes whom, on equal 
terms, no army in Europe could afford to disdain. Nor should 
any military men turn away in supercilious disdain from the 
following conclusions of one fresh from an encounter with the 
most deadly weapons yet used in fight :— 


“The finest weapons are worth less than is supposed. After the 
most loudly praised inventions for destruction, man remains by hy = 
chie 


most valuable utility, even from the military point of view. | 
who will know well how to dispose his forces in open order will always 





beat an enemy operating in close order. In other words, guerrilla war- 
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ive, revolutionary warfare, the only one which is not 
an, “ nse anti-human, shall one day give victory to peoples over 
Soavete The old system will be vanquished; the volunteer will kill the 
soldier.” 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
LUL—Tue SusurBaN COUNTIES AND ILERTFORDSHIRE :— 
Tue LAND SINCE THE NorRMAN Conquest. 

HE principal landowners in Middlesex at the time of Domes- 
T day Survey were, among ecclesiastics, the Bishop of London 
and the Abbey Church of St. Peter at Westminster. Among lay- 
men, the principal were Geoffrey de Magnaville or Mandeville, 
ancestor of the Mandevilles, Earls of Essex, who also appears 
gas under-tenant to the Archbishop of Canterbury in the same 
county ; Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury, who led the 
centre of the Norman Army at the battle of Hastings, and of 
whom we have had already occasion to speak several times; 
Robert, Earl of Moretaine and Cornwall, Montgomery’s son-in- 
law; Walter Fitz-Other, who had property also at Kingston, in 
Surrey, and was Warden of the forest of Berkshire and Castellan 
of Windsor, from which last place he is said to have assumed a 
surname ; and Walter de St. Waleri, or Waleric. Very few lands 
were held by the King himself in demesne in this county, but in 
Hertfordshire much more. Here the great ecclesiastical pro- 
prietors were the Bishops of London and Bayeux, the Church 
at Westminster, the Church at St. Alban, and the Church of St. 
Paul, London. ‘The greatest lay proprietors were Geoffrey 
de Mandeville; Geoffrey de Bech, all whose land lay within this 
county; Peter de Valoines, called the Conqueror’s nephew, a 
considerable landowner in the Eastern Counties, who held two 
churches and a house in the town of Hertford, which he bought 
from Ulwy de Hatfelde, and also had a house in Lincoln ; he 
married Albreda, sister of Endo Dapifer, with whom he was joint 
founder of Binham Priory, in Norfolk ; Hardwine de Scalers, a 
proprietor also in Cambridgeshire ; Whaddon, in the latter county, 
‘‘the seat of the barony of Scales or D’Eschallers, continued in 
the male descendants of Hardwine de Scalers till the death of Sir 
John d’Echalers or De Scaiers in 1467, and in the reign of (Queen 
Elizabeth was in the family of Moor, his descendants in the female 
line ;” the Earl of Moretaine ; Eustace, Earl of Boulogne—the third 
of the name, who married Mary, daughter of Malcolm III., King 
of Scotland, and whose daughter, Maud, was the wife of King 
Stephen; Alan, Karl of Brittany and Richmond, who married 
Constance, daughter of the Conqueror, and commanded the rear 
of the army in the battle of Hastings; his greatest possessions 
were the lands in the North Riding of Yorkshire, which had 
belonged to the Saxon Earl Edwin, constituting Richmondshire ; 
the Zouches are said to have been his descendants in the male 
line ; Robert Gernon, Greno, or Grenon, a ‘* Norman, descended 
from the house of Boulogne; the head of his barony and the 
chief seat of his posterity was at Stansted-Montjichet, in Essex, 
which last name his son William assumed, from the raised mound 
on which his castle there was built ;’ the Cavendishes would fain 
have this Robert Gernon as their ancestor, but without the least 
proof; Endo Fitz-Hubert, or Endo Dapifer, the King’s Sewer 
or Steward, fourth son of Hubert de Ric, ‘‘a great favourite 
with Duke William in Normandy,” and the ambassador to 
Edward the Confessor through whose dexterity the alleged 
appointment of Duke William as successor to the Crown of 
England is said to have been obtained ; Endo received very large 
grants in England, married Rohaise, granddaughter of Gilbert, 
Earl of Eu, founded the Abbey of St. John at Colchester in 1096, 
was in favour with William Rufus, died at Preux, in Normandy, 
but was buried in his monastery at Colchester, February 28, 1120, 
—and William de Ow or Eu, son of Robert, Earl of Eu, who mar- 
ried a daughter of Hugh, Earl of Chester, was once a supporter of 
the pretensions of Robert Courthose to the English throne, but 
forsook him, and was himself ‘executed at Salisbury in 1096 
with unusual cruelty, for conspiring against William Rufus ;” 
“Edgar Adeline,” the Etheling, also figures as a smaller pro- 
prietor in Hertfordshire. We have, besides, a list of ‘* King’s 
Thanes” holding in this county, which contains the names Derman, 
Alward, Alwin, Baldwin, and Godmund, probably remains of the 
old Saxon aristocracy of the county. 

In Essex (the “ Excaesa” of Domesday) the lands specially 
retained by the King are considerable. ‘he ecclesiastical proprie- 
tors are the Bishop of London—a large one—the Canons of 
St. Paul, London; the Church of St. Peter, Westminster; the 
Canons of Waltham, the Bishops of Durham, Hereford, Bayeux, 
and several others. Earl Eustace is a very large lay proprietor. 
Earl Alan holds considerably less. One of the largest proprietors 








is Svein de Essex, the name of whose father, Robert Fitz- Wimare, 
also occurs in Domesday. ‘ His castle was at Rageneia, now 
; Raylegh, in the hundred of Rochford.” Henry de Essex, 
_ probably his grandson, succeeded him in his possessions, but 
| being Hereditary Standardbearer to Henry II., deserted his 
| standard, and caused the King’s defeat in an expedition against 
the Welsh about the year 1163. Being charged with treason by 
| Robert de Montfort, and vanquished in single combat, his life was 
spared, but he was shorn a monk in the Abbey of Reading, and 
his house of Raylegh became forfeited to the Crown. ‘The family 
| were probably descendants of one of the Danish settlers in Essex. 
' As holding somewhat less, but still very large possessions in that 
county, we have the name of Richard, son of Earl Gilbert, who 
| assumed the name of Richard de ‘Tonebrige, from his castle of ‘Tun- 
' bridge,in Kent. He was son of Gislebert or Gilbert, Earl of Brion, in 
| Normandy, who is said to have been a son of a natural son of Richard 
I., Duke of Normandy. He will be better remembered as the 
founder of the great family of Clare—so closely associated with 
| the most important events of our Anglo-Norman history. Another 
considerable proprietor in Essex was William de Warren, Earl of 
| Warren, in Normandy, who was joined with Richard de Tonebrige, 
| in the administration of justice throughout England. William 
| Rufus made him Earl of Surrey, aud his wife, Gundreda, seems to 
have been a daughter of the Conqueror. Other great proprietors 
are Endo Dapifer, Hugh de Montefort (son of Thurstan de Basten- 
burgh, a Norman), commonly called ** Hugh with the Beard,” who 
was at the battle of Hastings, was joined with Fitz-Osborne and the 
Bishop of Bayeux in the administration of justice throughout the 
kingdom, and lost his life in a duel with Walcheline de Ferrers; 
Hano Dapifer, or Hamo the Sheriff, who was one of the judges in the 
County Court when the great cause was tried between Archbishop 
Lanfranc and Bishop Odo, and died in the reign of Henry I. without 
issue, his lands going to his brother, Robert Fitz-Hanon ; Geoffrey 
de Mandeville (whose possessions in Essex are very large), as are also 
those of Robert Gernon ; Ralph Baignard (the chief seat of whose 
barony is said to have been Baynard’s Castle, in London) ; 
Ranulf ‘ Piperellus,” who, Dugdale says, is Ranulf Deverell, 
the reputed progenitor of the families of that name, who married 
a mistress of William the Conqueror, and had 35 lordships in 
Essex, 19 in Suffolk, 6 in Norfolk, and 4 in Shropshire. The Con- 
queror’s son by Ranulf’s wife, William, who took the name of Piper- 
ellus or Peverell, also held some land in Essex. Alberic de Ver, 
ancestor of the great house of De Vere, Earls of Oxford, has also 
some property in Essex, and we may add the names of Peter de 
Valoines ; Ranulf, brother of Ilger, a considerable landowner 
in the Kastern Counties, who appears from an entry in Domesday 
took to have married a niece of Ralph Taillgebosc, one of the 
great family of Tailebois; Tihell or Tehell Brito; Roger de 
tamis or Rames, also an Eastern Counties proprietor; as 
is also Robert Fitz-Corbutio or Corpechun, one of whose 
family, Walter Corpechun, gave the manor of Leyton or 
Leyton Grange, included in Robert Fitz-Corpechun’s estate, 
to the abbot and convent of Stratford Langthorne about the 
year 1200. The name of Roger Bigot—i.c., probably Roger the 
Visigoth—also appears as a holder of land in Essex as well as in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. Some Saxon or Danish names follow the 
Norman proprietors, such as Ansger, Gondwin, Ulveva wife of 
Phin, Grim, Edward, Stanard the free man (probably the same 
with Stanard, son of Alwi, a holder in Suffolk), who “held 
and holds of the King,” Godwin and Turchil. The Domesday 
Survey for Essex closes with a list of Jnvasiones, i.e., such 
lands as were possessed without a title from the Conqueror, 
the holders having “ neither been put in possession by the Sheriff 
with authority from the King, nor by his legal or special 
commissioner, nor by his writ or brief,” and were, therefore, 
called **‘ Intruders.” In this list very many of the names are 
‘‘Saxon” or Scandinavian, evidently the remains of the old 
Saxon or Norse aristocracy of Essex, who still kept possession by 
right of the strong arm; and they are headed by a Godwin 
Gudhen. 

The list of Sheriffs for Essex and Hertfordshire—for these 
counties were long united in this local administration—supplies us 
with a few more family names prominent during the Plantagenet 
period :—De 'Tirefer, Decams (Deacon), Mantell, Fitz-William, 
Fitz-Peter, De Nevill, De Montfichet, De Culword, De ‘Tany, 
Fitz-Regind, De la Mare, Sathrich, De Scio, De Sutton, De 
Broderham, De la Le, Ward de Hoo, De Perers, De Coggeshall, 
Bauld or Baud, Fitz-Simonds, Bateman, ‘Tirrel, Durward, 
Langham, Darcy, Writell, Sturgeon, Fortescue, Broket, Went- 
worth, and Plunner. ‘The Tudor period gives us Litton or 
Lytton, of Knebworth, Capell, Mildmay, Lucas, Peter (Petre) 
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—we are now dealing with the Essex names alone, for in the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign the counties were separated in 
administration,—Barrington (also a Plantagenet family), Hud- 
dleston, Wiseman, Harris, and Maynard. The Stuarts give 
us for Essex, Soames, Grimston, Lacking, Everard, and many 
others, whose names we have no space to record particu- 
larly. Nor must we forget the old Plantagenet family of 
Gorham, of Gorhambury, in Hertfordshire. During the reign of 
Elizabeth we find in the list of Sheriffs for Hertfordshire alone the 
names of Penruddock, Horsey, Lewenthorp, Bash, Dockwray, 
Coningsby, Cutts, and Sadler ; and the Stuart period supplies us 
with Hide (Hyde), Boteler, Dacres, Pemberton, Jennings, Leaman, 
and Gerrard or Garrard. The leading families in Hertfordshire are 
now the Cecils (Marquises of Salisbury, who took root there in the 
reign of Elizabeth), Cowpers, Brands (Lords Dacre), and Lyttons. 
In Essex the Capels (Earls of Essex), Tyrrels, Petres, Lennards, 
Abdys, and Westerns. But there is a great dearth of great land- 
owners in Essex, the land being chiefly in the hands of a small 
squirearchy ; while in Hertfordshire and Middlesex the proximity 
to the metropolis has to a great degree eaten out the older land- 
owners, and supplied their place’ with a suburban gentry. Buta 
few old names still recall the days when Hertfordshire had a rural 
as well as a suburban character. 





A PLEA FOR THE HISTORY OF “ CROWDS.” 

[To tHE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Will you permit me to offer to your readers a specimen 
of American history which may induce you to reconsider your 
decision as to the impossibility of giving graphic interest to “a 
history in which everything accomplished has been accomplished 
by masses, and not by individuals?” I confess I have much 
diffidence in attempting the task, because I believe that an incident 
which is, I conceive, without parallel in the history of the world, 
demands a pen like that of Mr. Goldwin Smith to give it its full 
interest ; and I have the further disadvantage that, as I am at this 
moment living in the country, I cannot verify dates, and am there- 
fore obliged to sacrifice very much of the vividness of a narrative 
the interest of which hinges entirely on the order in which the 
events described occurred. But I do not think it possible that 
any carelessness in my narrative can entirely dull the surpassing 
brilliancy which belongs to the history itself. For the sake of 
brevity, I shall give the story as nearly as I can in the words of 
one of the actors, from whose lips I heard it :— 

‘‘Tt was in the end of December, 1860, that the agitation 
connected with the election of President Lincoln began to tell in 
a decisive way upon the State politics of Missouri. I was at that 
time a barrister in St. Louis, and like most men of my class, 
had till then abstained entirely from all connection with politics. 
The government of the State was entirely in the hands of the 
puppets of the wirepullers, men whose whole idea of government 
was the same as ‘ John P. Robinson’s,’ to get as much as they could 
out of the State, and overawe anybody who interfered with their 
monopoly. Such men were, of course, easy instruments for 
Jefferson Davis and his friends, and joined readily in a plot to 
secure the State to the South. ‘They believed, however, that the 
people were so entirely in their hands, that the safest means by 
which they could effect their object was the summoning of a 
Convention, with absolute powers, which should decide on the 
future action of the State. The discussions which preceded the 
appointment of this Convention roused our more cultivated and 
disinterested men from their political lethargy. 

‘* A few of us began to assemble in the back rooms of houses in 
as secret a manner as we could, and to endeavour to organize an 
opposition to the threatened scheme. We dared not show our- 
selves publicly, the power and the rowdyism of the opposite party 
were so absolute, that it would have been impossible to venture it. 
We could influence a few men in the Assemblies, and such opposi- 
tion as we could thus bring to bear we offered, first, to the appoint- 
ment of the Convention, and then to the extent of the powers 
which it was proposed to bestow on it. But we were beaten at 
every point. 

‘‘ The assembly of the Convention was decreed. The Convention 
was made absolute. It was declared competent to depose the 
Governor, to dissolve the Houses, to decree every act that had ever 
been passed by them null and void, and to decide absolutely on 
the future fate and constitution of the State. The Houses after 
these decrees had been passed were prorogued, to allow of the 
elections for the Convention. ‘Then the struggle began. We, who 
had now organized a small party, began to show ourselves publicly. 
We were night after night, and day after day, haranguing crowds, 





writing letters, papers, addresses, going through the severest work I 
ever had in my life. Wehad nearly all the intelligence and cultivation 
in the State on our side, on the other was all the organized power. 

long-standing tenure of office, and absolute recklessness, When 
the Convention met, it was tolerably evident that as far ag Votes 
and wishes were concerned we had in it won the day. We had 
carried St. Louis itself with its nine divisions without a non-Union 
candidate getting a seat there. But no overt act had been com- 
mitted by the opposite party ; the Convention had nothing at the 
moment to do, and it was absolutely necessary that individual 
members should not be committed to too decided a line of con- 
duct before the actual necessity arrived ; because so great was the 
power and so complete the organization of the non-Unionists, that 
any man who had so committed himself would have found his life in 
danger on his return to the very constituency which had just elected 
him. The Convention, therefore, after appointing a Committee to 
watch the course of events, with power to reassemble the Convention 
whenever it became necessary, prorogued itself indefinitely. The 
anti-Union House of Representatives and Senate, who had not been 
slow in discovering that the Convention was not so entirely their 
own creature as they had hoped it would be, taking courage by 
its inaction, resolved to act for themselves. They voted the State 
out of the Union. They decreed the enrolment of an army to 
assist the South. These acts were ratified by the Governor, and as 
everything had been long before prepared, the force was rapidly 
organized. 

“The Committee of the Convention called that body together. 
I shall never forget the voting on the decrees that followed. Every 
man knew that though the Convention was now the only lawful 
power in the State, no armed force existed which could support it or 
carry out its decrees; every man knew that if the cause failed, 
every Union vote that he gave was fastening a halter round his 
own neck. But there was no hesitation as to the course to be 
pursued by virtue of the powers which had been forced on us so 
much against our will. We deposed the Governor, we dissolved 
the Legislative Assembly ; we declared all their recent acts null and 
void; we ordered the disbandment of the pro-Southern levies and 
the enlistment of a body of Union troops by men whom we could 
trust. The struggle that followed was short and sharp, but the 
game was won, the State was saved for the Union.” 

Now, Sir, I think you will perceive in that rough sketch the 
outlines of a story which, adequately worked out as Mr. Goldwin 
Smith could work it out, would be of quite unsurpassable interest. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith is, perhaps, the one of all living Englishmen 
who can express in the most trenchant English the most genuine 
sympathy for ‘‘a crowd.” I use the word in the sense in which 
you use it in your last number, as implying ‘‘a mass” of men 
who are not a mob because they are acting together under the 
influence of one overpowering impulse or spirit, but who are led 
by no “men who have stamped themselves on society.” 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s decision between a literary and a parlia- 
mentary career is, however, not likely to be much influenced by a 
discussion between two anonymous writers in a newspaper, and I 
should not have troubled you with this letter with any object of 
that kind. But the fact is, Sir, that we of the crowd have for 
some time writhed under the scorn of a body of men whom you 
originally christened ‘ thinking Liberals.’ Most of the other papers 
have accepted your lead with an obedient obsequiousness, and now, 
Sir, we find, to our horror, that we who try to think and would 
like to be liberal, are told on every possible occasion that all 
‘ thinking Liberals’ have already decided very clearly and definitely 
on questions which still puzzle most of us a good deal, on which 
we are still ‘ thinking ’ and on which till lately we had considered 
it a part of our liberality to be open to conviction. But your 
short paragraph of last week threatens our rights with a new 
invasion. 

It was among those telling little epigrams which grace the first 
three pages of the Spectator that the ‘ thinking Liberal’ first saw 
the light. And now I begin to perceive that he intends to demand 
from the crowd not only the surrender of all its thinking power, 
but also of all its natural admirations; for who but he intends 
eventually to stamp himself upon society? He has succeeded 
already very far in that matter ; society feels the impress of his heel. 

But, Sir, I must ask you to let me tell him, and 1 am sure that 
in this matter I speak for all of us, that we of the crowd do still 
possess our own hearts and feelings, and do know what draws forth 
our sympathy and admiration. There is a certain feeling which 
we Englishmen suppress so systematically that we have never yet 
succeeded in discovering a name for it. The French, who know 
it better, express it by saying, “Je m’attendris.” There are not 
many passages in history which excite that feeling in an English- 
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ran, but he knows well that among that small number, by far the 
greater proportion are the stories of some body of * noble nameless 
Englishmen,” whom he admires all the more because it was “ theirs 
not to reason why,”—who were governed, not by some command- 
ing intellect, but by some inspiring spirit, whether that spirit was 
one of ‘‘enthusiasm” or of discipline. If [were to select the two pas- 
sages Which touch him most nearly, I should say they were that mag- 
nificent description of the battle of Busaco which begins, ‘* And 
then was seen with what a majesty the British soldier fights;” and 
that other story of the English regiment which went down in their 
ranks on parade, sinking, and knowing that they were sinking to 
their graves in the sinking ship without stirring a muscle to save 
themselves, because to do so would have been to break through 
discipline, and to endanger the lives of women and children. I 
confess that I believe either of those two stories touches your 
average Englishman far more nearly than, I say it boldly, even 
the act of sublimest self-sacrifice which was ever accomplished on 
earth by one man. I for my part should account for it by 
saying that in either story, as the ordinary Englishman knows it, 
there is more of the spirit which for the moment breathed itself 
out of a human body on Calvary than even in the story of that 
act itself, as the same average Englishman conceives (or partially 
conceives) it ; and, as I have touched on that subject, and as it lies 
at the root of the question which I am now discussing, I will ven- 
ture to say that his interest in the book which has excited most 
enthusiasm in him during recent years was due not, as you assume 
in your recent article on Mr. Gladstone’s review, to any particular 
method adopted in it, but to the recognition of the fact that 
Christ’s work on earth was not, as you once appeared to understand 
the author of Ecce Homo to mean, the commencement of a 
“series of Christlike men,” nor, as others have understood him, as 
that of founding ‘‘a church on earth to last till He should come 
again ; ” but the infusion of a spirit among men which may either 
animate an individual who is opposing a crowd for the sake of a 
greater and nobler crowd, or a crowd who are opposing, in a 
like spirit, the might of an individual. Hero-worship, especially 
hero-worship of Christlike men, is doubtless good for all men; 
but it will be offered, as long as he is an Englishman, until he 
becomes a Hindoo, not to the intellect, but to the spirit of a hero, 
by at least, ONE OF THE Crown. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE DIES IR. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE ‘SpEcrarTor.”] 

Sm,—In a recent number of the Pall Mall Gazette appeared some 
remarks on Mr. Gladstone’s lecture on Sir W. Scott. ‘Their drift 
was to convict our great man of a literary error, and to make him 
look rather foolish than otherwise. Liberal journals are apt to 
peck at our Liberal leaders, but the Pall Mall Gazette can well 
afford to forego now and then an opportunity for displaying 
cleverness. Mr. Gladstone's critic found out that it was very weak 
on the lecturer's part to extol the ‘‘ Hymn for the Dead ” in the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, seeing that it is only a version of the Dies 
/re. This evening it occurred to me that I would refresh my re- 
membrance of the old Latin rhymes, and I accordingly read them 
as they standin J. H. Newman’s Hymuni Ecclesixv. The result of this 
perusal was a conviction that Mr. Giladstone’s praise of Scott's 
hymn was not at all misplaced. ‘The verses owe next to nothing 
to the monkish Latin. Of course, as the subject is the Day of 
Judgment, there are the awful scenes and events which both of 
these compositions have derived from the Epistle of St. Peter and 
from the Apocalypse. But in one of Scott’s three stanzas two 
“ have nothing whatever corresponding to them in the old 

mn :— 

4 “ When, shrivelling like a parched scroll, 
The flaming heavens together roll.” 

Moreover, the Latin lines treat the subject with the simple personal 
interest belonging to a single penitent, running on into quaint con- 
ceits ; while the breadth of Scott’s treatment makes the subject of 
universal interest, and his hymn might be sung by a multitude of 
devotees such as march before us in that solemn procession which 
the Minstrel has just described in his finest pictorial manner. It 
is not fair, perhaps, to contrast rhyming Latin with the polished 
quatrain of an English poet, but who “ that.hath ears to hear” 
can help discerning the immense superiority of the grand rolling 
thythm of Scott's hymn, to the jingle of the lines which embody 
the qualms and pathos of the medizval penitent ? 

Mr. Gladstone's praise was fervid and enthusiastic (is it not 





quatrains presenting a combination of awful imagery, solemn 
emotion, and lofty music equal to what we find in Scott’s ‘*‘ Hymn 
for the Dead.” ‘The marvel of the piece is that so grand an effect 
has been produced in octosyllabic lines. The words have been 
so selected and arranged by the poet's fine instinct that there 
remains on the ear an impression of long-sustained cadences, as if 
the measure had been heroic or alexandrine,—‘‘ the long resound- 
ing march, and energy divine.”—I am, Sir, &c., 8. 
Sunday Evening, February 16. 





CONSCIENCE AND REVELATION. 
[To rae Epiror or THE “Sprecrator.”’] 

Sir,—In your able review of the Pilgrim and the Shrine, youmake 
an assertion which strikes me as very questionable. Speaking of 
the power which the human mind possesses of judging whether a 
revelation has or has not been given, you say, ‘‘ It cannot be pos- 
sible to impersonate falsely the Spirit of God, for no subordinate 
angel who delivered it could authenticate it without His Spirit, 
—there is no such thing as apparent goodness to the conscience, 
no power of imitating God’s voice with a spurious message, and 
yet eluding His inward repudiation of the messageso given.” Do 
you mean that no conscientious and religious mind can be perma- 
nently deceived by its inward conviction that God has spoken to it, 
—that there is really “‘ no such thing as apparent goodness to the 
conscience Surely this is to assert too much. How many noble 
minds have been deceived by the ‘‘ apparent goodness” of some 
unwise or narrow moral course of action which seemed] suggested 
to their consciences by the very Spirit of God! ‘heir error lay, 
no doubt, in ignorance of the whole truth of the case before them, 
and in narrowing the Spirit’s decision to what would have been 
right on their own small view of the truth. That is to say, that 
while we are apt to conceive of the Spirit’s teachings as absolute, 
they are probably always more or less relative. ‘This is no argu- 
ment against the reality of a revelation, but only against the 
assumption that to know any truth from God implies a knowledge 
of the whole of that truth, and an entire exemption from error 
concerning it. Yet this is an assumption which many earnest 
Christians habitually make, and it is because the sentences which 
I have quoted appear, doubtless unintentionally on your part, to 
favour it, that I venture to call your attention to them. 

That the Spirit of God does teach essential truth to those who 
seek it rightly, that the communication is rea/, and that it grows 
brighter and fuller with all faithful recipients, I believe as firmly 
as you do.—I am, &c., Ss. D. C. 

[Of course we never meant to assert that no man thinks a course 
of action right which he afterwards finds out to be wrong. Such 
a doctrine would be conspicuously absurd. We do believe, how- 
ever, that in every conscientious selection between two or more 
motives or spirits of action placed plainly before an honest con- 
science, the higher is inevitably distinguished by the help of the 
Divine Spirit. In thousands of cases, however, the field of moral 
vision is so limited that the full range of applicable motives or 
spirits of action is never presented to the conscience at all, and so 
the highest and best choice amongst the motives presented to the 
mind may lead to a very poor or bad practical result.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 
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MR. BUCHANAN AND HIS REVIEWER. 
(To rue Epiror or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—lI hardly expected to have had to complain of unmannerli- 
ness on your part ; yet when, instead of leaving silently, or honestly 
answering, my letter printed in your issue of February 15, you 
merely remark that ‘‘ Mr. Buchanan does not understand either 
Mr. Carlyle or Mr. Arnold, and should not criticize what he does 
not understand,” you are neither just to yourself, nor courteous to 
me. Suppose I had so retorted on your reviewer's flippant and 
unfair estimate (as I deem it) of Walt Whitman? or suppose I 
were so to retort on the reviewer who describes Emerson (to my 
mind the most wondrous living illustration of spiritual insight 
mingled with severe common-sense perception of the tendencies of 
his time) as merely “ unreal and romantic?” Would you have 
acquitted me of bad and flippant taste for so doing ? 

No man, I believe, can be more fully awake than I am to the 
good influence of Mr. Carlyle as a great spiritual force, or to the 
merits of Mr. Arnold as a dilettante ; but in the paper you criti- 
cized, my business was merely to point out where these writers 
had subsided into insincerity and brutality in the one case, and 





well to be a good lover as wellas “a good hater ?”) and justifi- | self-inflated egotism and retrograde perfection on the other. To 
nad so. I doubt if Sir Roundell Palmer, with his matchless! my mind, their sins against the race blot out all their services to 
1ymuological lore, could point to any other set of three or four | the nation or to classes. I said there, and I say here, that these 
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two writers lack ‘‘charity,”—the misfortune being, of course, 
that I over-value the worth of charity—God's or man’s. 

You are mistaken if you imagine me unfamiliar with the kind 
of reasoning pursued in books like Ecce Homo, where Charity is 
discriminated well from the Enthusiasm of Humanity, and holy 
Fire gets its due place in the Christian list of implements. So 
curiously am I constituted, that such reasoning—fine as it is, 
like your own,—takes me no further. It draws plans of a 
Temple of God, but it always leaves a corner to get in an 
intellectual looking-glass. I have to go back to Charity in the 
end, and find her the most worldly-wise, despite her homely 
features. 

These are themes I shall touch upon again, and the more fully, 
because I have been misconstrued even by so fine an intellect as 
yours.—I am, Sir, &c., Rosert BuCHANAN. 


[We should have thought Mr. Buchanan perfectly right in saying 
that we do not understand Walt Whitman and have absolutely 
no right to criticize him, for that is precisely the fact. Our 
objection to Mr. Buchanan's criticism was exactly that he did not 
help us to see what he admired in Walt Whitman, and our opinion 
was not an ‘‘ estimate,” but an explanation of the superficial im- 
pression which we expected sympathetic criticism to remove. As 
to Emerson, we could illustrate the force of both epithets by a 
hundred passages of his essays and poems, but we carefully 
guarded against the supposition that we would describe him by 
such epithets ‘* merely,” or deny him very high imaginative qualities 
consistent with them—En. Spectator.] 


BOOKS. 
—————»>— 

MR. PATTISON ON ACADEMICAL ORGANIZATION.* 
Tue public, dimly conscious that Oxford has initiated or accepted 
during the last twenty years great changes in the distribution of 
her reyenues and in her studies, will probably receive with 
impatience proposals for a fresh reform which is nothing less than 
a revolution. ‘This impatience will not be diminished when it 
finds the reformer declaring his belief that the Oxford training 
is “ the best to be had at this time in Europe.” ‘‘ Why not leave 
well alone?” will be the common cry. Whether the popular 
mind can be made to sympathize with, or even to understand, 
the principles from which Mr. Pattison starts or the object which 
he proposes to attain, is a point on which that gentleman himself 
is not sanguine. To make Oxford the seat of a profession of 
learning in its widest sense, to have in the University an 
‘‘ organization of Science” rather than an instrument, however 
efficient, of teaching, are aims to which the spirit of the age seems 
to be increasingly hostile. ‘‘ Culture for culture’s sake ” must 
sound, of course, the most unmeaning of phrases to those who 
do not even believe in culture as a means; such fanatics we may, 
perhaps, disregard ; but it is a sign more ominous of evil that even 
those who are not tainted with this madness are too ready to 
regard it as an impossible ideal. ‘The men of science, who 
have most reason for being faithful to the higher principle, 
are content to accommodate themselves to vulgar notions, and to 
rest the claims of the studies for which they plead upon the utilities 
which they may be shown to subserve. Nevertheless, there is one 
point of view from which the prospect is more hopeful. Many 
who have themselves but a feeble faith in the intrinsic value of 
knowledge, may yet feel that there is one place where such a faith 
is indispensable, and that this place is a University. Mr. Pattison 
is saying nothing more than a truth which is demonstrable from a 
common experience, when he declares that ‘‘no teacher who is a 
teacher only, and not also himself a daily student, who does not 
speak from the love and faith of habitual intuition, can be competent 
to teach any of the higher parts of any moral or speculative science.” 
He might, we think, have gone further than this. It is true 
of every subject that no mechanical skill of teaching can fill the 
place of that contagious enthusiasm which is inspired only by the 
disinterested love of knowledge. If, indeed, education is to be 
exchanged for the acquisition of ‘‘ useful knowledge,” all is lost ; 
but learning may be saved, if only the world can be convinced that 
without learning it is impossible to secure even the highest efficiency 
of teaching. 

That learning is perishing, if it has not perished, in Oxford is a 
fact familiar to all who really know the place. It was foretold 
long ago by Dean Gaisford, who regarded it as the inevitable 
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result of the system of examinations. ‘De titetiacae 
that system has hastened the fulfilment of the at “4 
fessor Seeley, deploring the overpowering influence exerted b 
two great Cambridge Triposes upon the studies of the pl 
something to be imitated in the practice of Oxford. B 
respect at least that practice 1s most injurious. It makes the 
examinations incessant. The schools are another Temple of 
Janus. ‘The effect which one would naturally expect is produced 

As the same men are examiners and teachers, the actual work of 
the colleges is continually interrupted. This might be endured - 
but the evil is more serious. The amount of the work is so over. 
powering that, except to men of extraordinary powers, private 
study is impossible. And the work is not even of the 
highest kind. Great abilities are wasted in bringing up 
the stupid and the idle to the lowest standard of Uni- 
versity requirements. But those who would gain the higher 
distinctions almost universally seek for aid elsewhere. It is the 
exception when ‘first classes” are in any way credited to the 
instruction given by the College. Private tutors, often but two 
or three years older than those whom they instruct, supply them 
with the ready-made wares which they have themselves success- 
fully exhibited. ‘The genuine relation of the master and disciple 
is nowhere to be seen. ‘The professors, whom we might expect to 
realize it, who personally are often eager to do so, can do little 
more than render gratuitously the services which are generally 
purchased from the *‘coach.” For the higher knowledge there is 
no encouragement, and even no leisure. Oxford has many men 
of great intellectual activity, and not a few elegant and even 
deeply read scholars, but learning is almost a tradition of the past. 

To remedy this evil, Mr. Pattison proposes in this volume an 
elaborate scheme, of which we can but indicate the outlines: the 
changes which he suggests are sweeping ; to many they will seem 
inexpedient, to many more impracticable ; but no one will deny 
the great ability which his proposals display. ‘The principles are 
firmly grasped, and lucidly stated; the details are thoroughly welt 
considered. We have no doubt but that if some despot should 
establish the new constitution in Oxford to-morrow it would 
‘“* work.” 

Mr. Pattison’s suggestions provide,—(1), for the redistribution 
of endowments ; (2), for the rearrangement and extension of studies. 
The effect of the former, broadly stated, would be to destroy the 
individual existence of the Colleges. Mr. Pattison, indeed, will not 
admit this. ‘ They [the suggestions],” he says, ‘* do not require or 
imply the diversion of funds from the use of one corporation to that 
of another.” It is true that the buildings would remain, as resi- 
dences for the families of professors, or lodgings for students ; and 
that the old names would continue to distinguish the head-quarters 
of the various faculties, All Souls, e.g., becoming the abode of law. 
But the life in common is to be abolished ; the management of 
the estates is to be transferred to a central board ; the scholarships 
and whatever fellowships are spared are to be filled up by Uni- 
versity examiners. 

The scholarships, which are calculated to amount in aggregate 
annual value to 35,000/., Mr. Pattison considers to be too numer- 
ous and too valuable. ‘*The scholar’s gown,” he says, ‘ is too 
often to be found on youths who have no vocation for science or 
literature.” ‘‘ The scholar treats his 80/. a year as so much pocket- 
money, to be spent in procuring himself extra luxuries.” ‘These 
remarks are the results of a large experience, and are undoubtedly 
true of Oxford as it is; but we have also to think of Oxford as it 
might be. A pecuniary encouragement, which is excessive when 
it is applied to one branch of study and distributed among one 
class, might not be found too large under a wider system. It 
would be rash permanently to alienate this fund before it is seen 
of what extension the University is capable. The proposal to 
transfer the selection of scholars from the Colleges to a Central 
Board of Examiners is a point of detail which must depend upon 
the settlement of more important questions. Of the Fellowships, 
estimated at the annual value of 90,000/., Mr. Pattison would leave 
a few only to serve as the chief prizes of academical distinction, a 
purpose to which, as he points out, the whole are now devoted. 
His argument on this point appears to us unanswerable. This 
endowment, as it is at present constituted, is wholly dissociated 
from the pursuit of knowledge or the work of education. ‘There 
is no obligation to residence that can be practically enforced ; there 
is no obligation whatever to study or to teach. Knowledge, of 
course, may be indirectly promoted by splendid prizes which reward 
its successful acquisition. But even this benefit is reduced within 
the narrowest limits, Knowledge of all kinds but one is dis- 
couraged. ‘A Fellowship examination is a mere repetition of the 
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of Examiners. .-.-- . If he (the young B. A.) engages in 
the higher scientific study of any ‘branch of knowledge,’ 
in proportion as his insight deepens, in that proportion he sees 

of a fellowship vanish; he will easily be distanced 


is ho , : 
. “os composition’ by a junior competitor warm from his 
sats of boyish rhetoric, or ready with reams of speculative 


declamation on philosophy.” Something, indeed, may be said 
on the other side of the question. — But the fellowships rarely 
indeed afford the -rod ora from which genius moves the world. 
The theory is that fellowships afford leisure for active thought 
on literary and social subjects. Practically they are far oftener 
the opiates by which literary and social energies are soothed into 
a gentle lethargy. ' : : 

The funds obtained by the curtailment of the Scholarships and 
the suppression of Fellowships, added to the revenues of the 
existing Professorships, are to be made into an “ endowment of 
science and learning,” which is to supply at the same time a com- 
plete apparatus of teaching. The present system, by which the 
function of instruction is almost entirely delegated to the desul- 
tory efforts of the Colleges, involves a monstrous waste of time 
and power. ‘Twenty men may be lecturing at the same time on the 
same book. The ablest teacher of them all may be wasting his 
energies on the scantiest and most irresponsive audience; the 
most eager and talented disciples may have to listen to the prosing 
of the most incompetent teacher. For this system Mr. Pattison 
would substitute an organization which, though certain studies 
would be still localized in certain colleges, would essentially 
belong to the University. ‘There would be four orders of teachers. 
First, i.¢., lowest in the scale, come the ‘* Tutors.” Every student, 
while perfectly at liberty to choose whether or no he will attach 
himself to a College, must put himself under the charge of a Tutor. 
This office every M.A. (the M.A. degree being equivalent to the B.A. 
of the present) may assume, if he can find pupils. From their 
payments he is to receive his chief, if not his whole remuneration. 
From the Tutors are to be selected the ‘ Lecturers.” The 
“Lecturers,” again, are to furnish the order next above them in 
dignity, the “‘ Professor-Fellows,” who, however, may be taken, if 
occasion should demand, from without the University. Finally, 
the edifice is to be crowned by the order of ‘ Senior Fellows,” or 
Heads of Houses, who are to act as ‘* Masters and Administra- 
tors” when, to use Mr. Pattison’s phrase, “the College is to 
remain a boarding-house,” in other cases, are to be ‘the presi- 
dents of learned bodies.” Finally, an elaborate scheme is sug- 
gested for the constitution of a Board of five Curators, in whom 
is to be vested the patronage of all these offices. 

We pass on to consider the studies over which this hierarchy of 
teachers is to preside. A proposition of the utmost importance 
encounters us at the outset. Mr. Pattison would abolish the Pass 
Examinations. He says :— 

“We must not close our eyes to the fact that the honour students are 
the only students who are undergoing any educational process which it 
can be considered as a function of a University either to exact or to 
impart. ..... These cannot be estimated at more than 30 per cent. 
of the whole number frequenting the University. The remaining 70 
per cent. not only furnish from among them all the idleness and extra- 
vagance, which are become a byword throughout the country, but 
cannot be considered to be even nominally pursuing any course of 
university studies at all.” 

All this is undoubtedly true ; the attainments required for the 
B.A. degree are ludicrously small; it seems that they would not 
secure even admission into the better Universities of Germany. 
Mr. Pattison is not exaggerating when he says that ‘‘ the degree 
denotes no grade of intellectual cultivation, but has a merely 
social value.” And certainly his proposal would cut the knot of 
more than one difficulty. ‘There would be no need of sumptuary 
laws, no need of poor men’s colleges, if he could banish the crowd 
of idlers, indolent or strenuous, “foppish exquisites of the 
drawing-room or barbarized athletes of the arena,” whom the 
custom of their order inflicts upon the University. A reformer 
who can succeed in “ transferring the whole fabric of the Univer- 
sity from the ground of social prestige and wealth, rank, aristo- 
cratical connection, on which it now stands, to that of science, 
learning, and culture,” may safely leave all minor questions to 
solve themselves. Vice, extravagance, and prejudice, social and 
religious, if they never can be banished altogether, would be 
reduced to a minimum in an assemblage of genuine students. 
That some who cannot now be so described might come under 
another system to deserve the title ; that, relieved from the fear of 
examinations which harass but do not correct, they might still 
frequent the libraries and lecture-halls of the University, Mr. 
Pattison believes ; but he certainly expects and hopes that a large 
Proportion of the well-born youth who now frequent Oxford 


will be seen there no longer. Will this be well? He complains 
that culture is vanishing from the upper class. Will this restore 
it? There is another yet more pressing difficulty which Mr. 
Pattison perceives, but adroitly escapes. He feels himself ab- 
solved, he says, from dealing with theological or ecclesiastical ques- 
tions. But he is dealing with one such question most vigorously 
when he proposes to abolish the Pass degree. It is not too much 
to say that the ultimate object of more than half the students at 
Oxford is the B.A. degree as a practical passport for admission into 
the clerical profession, and that of this half more than seventy per 
cent. are contented with a pass. ‘ Contented,” indeed, is not the 
word; many of them are positively incapable of more. Mr. 
Pattison says, ‘‘ It is of the highest consequence to the welfare of 
society that the clergy should continue to receive their education 
in common with the rest of the community, and not in clerical 
seminaries apart.” But will they under these circumstances con- 
tinue to frequent the Universities? These will have ceased to 
confer the degree which now marks the minimum of general culti- 
vation which is required of candidates for Orders. The Bishops 
cannot demand ‘‘ honours.” ‘They cannot, having in view the 
pressing needs of the Church, raise their requirements; they can 
hardly keep them at their present level. They will have to ascer- 
tain for themselves not only the theological knowledge which they 
require, but also the general competence of which the University 
now gives a certificate. It is probable that these examinations 
will be lax and unsatisfactory ; it is certain that the theological 
seminaries, assuming the function which the University will have 
abdicated, and furnishing their students with the precise quantum 
of knowledge required, will secure an enormous advantage. 

The honour students will have to pass at the end of their first 
year the examination now known as Moderations, of which there 
would be two schools, the classical and mathematical. ‘ With 
Moderations the training and the tests of scholarship should end.” 
The effect would be to depress scholarship still more than it is 
already depressed at Oxford. We doubt whether Mr. Pattison 
would deplore the result. But a study which is to be treated as 
an inferior had better be banished or ignored altogether. Scholar- 
ship requires as much as any other study the devotion of a life in 
those who would attain its highest results. Where shall we find 
men to preserve its tradition, if the University is to declare it 
worthy of only the lowest grade of its honours? But it is ‘‘ the 
final examination in the school of Litere Humaniores that is the 
heart and life of the system.” ‘The opinion which a thoroughly 
competent judge, who is at the same time a radical reformer, has 
formed upon the actual working of this school is well worth 
quoting :— 

“There seems to be scarcely any of the debatable questions of politics, 

morals, and metaphysics on which the candidate may not be asked to 
give his views. The horizon of the examination is as wide as that of 
philosophical literature...... The best papers are no mere schoolboy 
themes, spun out with hackneyed common-places, but full of life and 
thonght, abounding with all the ideas with which modern society and its 
best current literature are charged. .... . I do not believe that there 
exists at this moment in Europe any public institution for education, 
where what are called the ‘results of modern thought’ in all political 
and speculative subjects (the philosophy of religion, perhaps, alone 
excepted) are so entirely at home, as they are in our honour examin- 
tions in the school of Litere Humaniores.” 
This candid avowal in the advocate of change will pro- 
bably astonish his readers. But he proceeds to point out 
to them, in a passage of great weight (p. 293, seq.), to 
which we would especially direct attention, the radical defect 
of the system. ‘‘ It encourages,” he says, ‘ speculation 
not based upon knowledge.” ‘The student seizes the results of 
other men’s investigations and appropriates them for the purpose 
of the time, without making them in any real sense his own. The 
subjects of history and philosophy Mr. Pattison would remove 
from the classical examination, which they now overwhelm with 
anomalous matter. In their proper place, as sub-faculties of law, 
they would become genuine and scientific studies. 

The faculty of Language and Literature would then be left 
without admixture of foreign matter, consisting of three subdivi- 
sions :-——(1) comparative philosophy ; (2) classics (the scientific as 
opposed to the verbal study of classical literature) ; (3) the theory 
and archeology of art. If-the higher scholarship, which is 
now most insufficiently tested by the Hertford and Ireland exam- 
inations, and by the competition for the composition prizes, were 
incorporated with the first or made a subdivision by itself, we 
should say that the scheme was complete. With Theology Mr. 
Pattison does not deal. He points out that with regard to Law 
the University cannot carry out a complete scheme without the 
co-operation of other bodies, though there are subjects, as the 





science of jurisprudence and the Roman law, which she might 
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teach independently. Then we have Medicine ; Mathematics, and 
Physics, the latter being subdivided into chemical and biological 
science, and natural philosophy ; and finally, Civil Engineering, 
Architecture, &c. We can but enumerate these subjects with the 
remark that only one or two of them are strange to Oxford, and 
that to put them on a footing of independence and equality, is but 
to complete a movement which the University has already begun. 

We are bound to say that Mr. Pattison’s figures are not always 
very correct. What can he mean by saying that ‘‘ the whole cost 
of preparation for the medical profession averages 150/.?” ‘The 
fees amount to 100/., and the course for the ordinary qualification 
of a general practitioner requires three years. 

We cannot help regretting that we are unable to bestow on Mr. 
Pattison’s book the literary criticism which it deserves. It has 
seldom been our good fortune to meet with English so nervous 
and so exact. But a-writer who absorbs the attention of his 
critics with his matter must be content if they are neglectful of 
his style. 





SWIFT AND DEFOE ON THE FRENCH STAGE.* 
‘‘Tue English romancers have invaded the French stage, and 
triumphantly taken possession of a part of its domain.” So says 
one of the Parisian theatrical critics, after summing up the successes 
lately obtained by dramas founded on English stories. The 
number of these pieces is by no means inconsiderable, and the 
taste for such adaptations appears to be on the increase. Hamlet 
has appeared at the Gaité as a five-act tragedy, and it is said that 
it is about to appear in a lyric form at one of the opera houses, 
on which occasion Ophelia is to sing her last song as she 
floats down the stage, borne along by a stream of real water. 
Romeo and Juliet also will appear under two forms this year, a 
literal translation of the play having been undertaken by 
Alexandre Dumas the elder. Sir Walter Scott has recently con- 
tributed La Jolie Fille de Perth and Le Templier, an opera 
founded on the story of Zvanhoe. At the Gaité they have lately 
been playing Arrah-na-Pogue under the title of Jean la Poste, 
and at the Ambigu Comique the adventures of Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard have long delighted the spectators of 
Les Chevaliers du Brouillard. Most of these pieces offer many 
points of interest to the English reader; but none of them are, 
on the whole, so edifying as those which form the subjeet of the 
present article—the recent adaptations of Gulliver and of Robin- 
son Crusoe. 

The first scene of Les Voyages de Gulliver introduces us to ‘‘ La 
tante Gibbson,” at whose house a Christmas party is about to take 
place. A number of friends and relatives are met together to 
celebrate the festive occasion, but Diana, the niece of the hostess, 
is absent. It appears that she has set out that afternoon on 
horseback, to act as guide to her brother, who has been invited to 
spend his Christmas at Brid Hass Scott. As that singularly 
named spot is ‘‘tout prés dela frontié¢re d’Ecosse,” and Diana 
lives at Bristol, it is not surprising that it takes her several hours 
to perform the double journey. Meantime, Gulliver, who is to 
become her husband on the morrow, arrives, and remarks that he 
is a little late, having been detained by a friend, who insisted on 
his drinking half of ‘un baril de pale-ale.” The company then 
give themselves up to revelry, in the midst of which Diana returns 
from her trip to Scotland and favours them with a song, in which 
she relates her adventures. One of the guests immediately falls 
in love with her. His name is Rock, and he is captain of a 
vessel on board of which her brother, Henry Gibbson, is engaged 
to serve as cabin boy. The captain has come to seek the young 
sailor, for his ship is to weigh anchor the next morning. So 
greatly does he admire Diana, that he determines to break 
off her intended marriage. So he plies Gulliver with punch 
and stories of adventure by sea, till he induces that bibu- 
lous and credulous young man to give up his home and 
his betrothed, in order to sail away to the southern seas. 
The captain also commands a secret agent to carry off 
Diana, and convey her to meet him “ under the banyan tree 
at Baratta, in Hindustan.” But Diana, who has discovered that 
her lover is deserting her, dresses herself up in the clothes of her 
brother, whom she greatly resembles in appearance, and so gets 
admitted on board the ship just before it sails. And therefore, 
when it leaves Bristol Harbour, it takes with it Gulliver and Diana, 
and a big box in which the Sheriff Bichoffson, an official busybody 
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connected with “‘ policemans,” had concealed himself, not knowing 

that it was going to be sent on board. Unfortunately, al} 

: : ° ’ goes 
ill with the vessel, and the sailors soon become persuaded that it 
is enchanted ; so they determine to kill Gulliver, whom they con. 
sider a dangerous sorcerer. ‘Their plan is overheard by the Sherif 

whose box has been carried into their cabin, and he warns Gulliver 
who induces him to jump overboard, after furnishing him with 
a liberal supply of swimming-bladders. Gulliver follows, and the 
ship sails away from the adventurous couple, who contrive to get 
upon a mass of floating ice. After a series of narrow escapes from 
the attacks of bears, walruses, and seals, the fugitives reach the fly 
ing island of Laputa and the Court of King Quotient XXIII. They 
are kindly received by that mathematical monarch, whose daughter 

the Princess Volantine, immediately recognizes in Gulliver the ideal 
she has all her life been seeking. Eight-and-twenty times she hag 
been engaged to be married, but each time she has broken off the 
engagement, not being able to abide lovers whose thoughts are 
entirely occupied by arithmetical calculations. So she orders him 
to marry her, and he is obliged to feign consent. But as soon ag 
he is alone with Bichoffson he pushes the Sheriff over the edge of 
the island, which is just then hovering above a river, and then 
jumps after him. ‘The King and his courtiers arriving soon after. 
wards, their hands cased in white kid gloves in honour of the 
marriage ceremony which is about to take place, discover that the 
bridegroom and his friend have fled. ‘The princess is furious, and 
orders her Royal parent to moor the island, and seek the fugitives, 
Her orders are obeyed, and the distinguished party step on the 
earth, happening to alight on the very spot in India where Captain 
Rock, attended by his crew, is awaiting the expected arrival of 
Diana. Just at that moment that adventurous young lady, in 
her sailor boy’s disguise, has been obliged to drink and smoke, 
until, becoming slightly intoxicated, she runs up to the Princes 
Volantine and kisses her. The Princess immediately tells her 
father to put on his white gloves and celebrate her marriage with 
the sailor who has had the audacity to salute her, and the scene 
ends with the departure of the whole company to prepare for the 
wedding. 

In the next act, we find Gulliver and his friend in the Kingdom 
of Horses, a strange country, of which the principal inhabitants 
appear to be young ladies who wear a horse's head and neck, and 
very little else. Here the travellers find one day an enormous 
egg, which they break with their umbrellas. Immediately the 
Genius of Travel, who has been shut up inside, springs out of 
it, and, after singing his own praises in eight stanzas, transports 
his deliverers to the bottom of the sea. After having admired the 
corals and madrepores which ornament it, they are wafted by 
the grateful genius to the spot where Diana is being conducted by 
the wedding guests to the Gate of Flowers, inside of which, if 
she steps, she will fall into the power of Captain Rock, who turns 
out to be a darkly designing wizard. (iulliver arrives only in time 
to see her disappear among enchanted flowers and fountains, and 
magic palaces of crystal. In the next act the two travellers sud- 
denly find themselves in Lilliput, and in that which follows it in 
the land of Giants. The little people are represented on the stage 
by puppets, and so are the giants, with the exception of a huge 
baby in a go-cart, represented by a young actress, whose excellent 
acting is the sole source of amusement during several wearisome 
scenes totally unfitted to amuse any but very juvenile spectators. 

From these we pass to the close of the play. Captain Rock, 
no longer young and vigorous, appears in his true character as 
the feeble and ancient Sorcerer of the Waters. He explains to his 
captives, Diana and the Princess Volantine, that he must die 
almost immediately, unless some young lady will be good enough 
to marry him. He has entrapped Diana in order to persuade her 
to do so, in which case he will recover his youth. She refuses, 
however, to give up her Gulliver, and the sorcerer is in despair, 
when suddenly the Princess declares she wants to get married 
very much, and is ready to accept him as her husband, rather 
than remain any longer a spinster. ‘The Sorcerer instantly assumes 
a youthful shape, and turning to Viana and to Gulliver, who at 
this moment appears on the stage, exclaims, ‘‘Soyez heureur! 
partagez mon bonheur.” ‘The piece ends with an apothéose finale, 
in which the Sorcerer is seen being married to the Princess, aud 
Gulliver, with Diana and the Sheriff, preparing to leave for 
England. 

About as nonsensical as this travesty of Gulliver is that 
which MM. Cormon and Crémieux have made of the story 
of Robinson Crusoe. The two pieces resemble each othet 
in many respects, and especially in their opening scenes 
In the present case, as in the former, the rising curtail 
discloses a domestic interior. Sir William Crusoe is reading the 
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a Bible on one side, on the other his niece, Edwige, is cutting bread | friends take possession of the ship, liberate those of the crew who 
ming and butter for tea. Beside the old gentleman sits spinning his had been locked up because they would not take part in the con- 
“ wife, Deborah, and Suzanne, the maidservant, moves to and fro in | spiracy, and set sail for England. Friday accompanies his pre- 
: are awaiting the arrival of his son Robinson, whose | server, He had been a little vexed at first when he found that 





Con. the room. All . . . . 
iff erratic movements are & subject of much anxiety to his relatives. Robinson, who had promised to share everything with him, 
. ° At length that volatile youth appears, and explains that on the | refused to carry out the compact in the case of Edwige, but he 
= morrow he is about to commence the study of the law in the office | recovers his good humour after a time, and consoles himself by 
en of le procureur du district. The family group breaks into joyous | making love to Suzanne. 
" song, describing the happiness of an English Sunday evening, ‘he name of Crusoe has proved somewhat puzzling to French 
= hen, after a meal of “‘ sandwiches * and ‘‘ wisky,” the hour arrives | ears, but with that of Robinson they have long been familiar, 
) 4 devoted to the dance. But after his relations have gone to bed, | for there is a rustic tavern which bears it as a title. There the 
wel Robinson informs his humble friend Toby, who frequents the house | visitor who has a taste for the wild and independent life of the 
my in the capacity of admirer of Suzanne, that he has noidea of becoming | forest may eat his dinner under the shade of a tree, or even in the 
deal alawyer, but is on the point of starting for the East Indies, in order | midst of its branches, a winding staircase enabling him to mount 
ioe to make his fortune there, like his fellow townsman Jim Coks, who | aloft and sit ensconced in foliage. There, 
the was formerly ‘‘ Maitre d’hotel chez Lord Gouvernour.” His confes- “Sur 'humble escalier en spirale 
sion is overheard, and his relations do what they can to detain him; Tour & tour s’élance en riant, 
his cousin Edwige, for instance, candidly informing him that she La grisette sentimentale — 
is in love with him. But all is in vain. He assures Edwige Et l'intrépide étudiant.’ 
~ that he is equally in love with her, but that it is absolutely | And thence they depart in the evening, waking the echoes with 
"he necessary for him to go away in order to make money enough to | the chorus :— 
Laos live on. So he exchanges an oath of fidelity with her, and “Ah! qu'il est bon, bon, bon, bon, bon, 
th . Of course, the ship in which he sails is wrecked, D’aller diner & Robinson !” 
ms and the next act discovers him in his island home. There all is 
a smiling and peaceful, and, as the curtain rises, ‘‘ une symphonie BIRDS FROM NATURE.* 
. . . ” > 
veg, douce exprime le calme de cette mature verge. , I resently Mrs. HuGu BLacksurn is an artist of rare genius in her own line. 
Robinson appears, and explains his uncomfortable positiun on the : . 
the : . : : ‘ é ao Her birds are not so much copies, as reproductions ; they are not 
a island. He then indulges in a discussion with Friday on the . ate 
ain ie ‘ merely from nature, they are nature itself, the breath of life is in 
nature of love. It is interrupted by the arrival of a party of . 
- of : “i: ‘ : them, and, as we turn over page after page of the beautiful volume 
. savages, and Robinson and Friday take to flight. ‘These savages | . a ‘ : 
, in “ : cee . : in which she has given us the result of the patient labour of years, 
have, it seems, taken prisoner Edwige, Toby, and Suzanne, who Pir : eaparel 
ke, / ‘ we are carried in spirit far from the ‘stir and fret” of life to the 
had set out to look for Robinson, and had been betrayed by the , : : ‘ 
2288 a i ; oii ‘ breezy common, the tangled coppice thick set with anemones, coiled 
crew of their ship to a party of cannibals. ‘Toby and Suzanne, A " : 
her i ss dell walle. tensile aint Gis Ci teil take tae downy fern shoots, and primroses ; to the cliffs, worn into a 
ith eee ae ee ee SO. “| thousand fantastic shapes by the wash of waves, and echoing 


ee | » r “wi 
ene pha ee ee — back the clang of innumerable sea birds ; to the fir wood, dim at 
peated oh 7 MMH CATTY ING MTGE TBS | mid-day, and scented with a faint, subtle odour, felt rather than 


the 
in his nose. He turns out to be their former acquaintance, Jim Coks 
who has been the victim of a series of een accidents At perosived ; to all the secret haunts of the happy creatures, whose 
om ‘ : ‘ . blithe voices and glancing wings give to our English scenery its 
nts first, he tells the captive couple he was taken prisoner by the Yellow saath alien a 8 the tanene of has Gund for 
nd Noses, but he was sold by them for a bottle of rum to the Red Hands. re eee Sane ee eee ec ae 
as a rule, equalled by their accuracy on those points that give value, 


By his new masters he was very well treated, for they hada]. ring di : : “a © 
aS . : " . in a scientific point of view, to a work of this kind, Mrs. Blackburn 
passion for music and the drama, and he succeeded in getting up would deserve well of the public for the pl she has given ; 


> an opera among th He was fortunate enough to buy an 

m em. He was fortun “i : : 

bh excellent tenor for a pair of trousers, and for a time all went well. se ve ye tp may i ‘aaa me e — A poe 

he But one day the tenor disappeared, and it was discovered that his ee ee ee eee See Ce ee See eee oe 
brother actors had eaten him, so nothing was left for the manager portrait alone, that of the young gull, which forms the frontispiece 

by ’ to the second half of the volume, entitles her to immortality. 


todo but to run away. He fled, but only to fall into the hands 

b y ’ ‘i P “haa ' . > 

7 of the Green Feet, who made him their chief cook. In that Look at ute —, its serene and empty gravity of mien, ite fluffiness, 

capacity it will be his sad duty, he informs Toby and Suzanne, to the light in ite eye, the shape of the egg just indicated in its figure, 
; +, | examine the touch of its plumage,—all is exquisite. 


roast,or to boil one of them. He ought to cook them both, but 
ne . > ’ — 2 . me 
- out of friendship he will only take one. They must choose which It - ha the begga Ben her young oe “eo ge 
d of them is to be eaten. At first they declare they will die together, | SP°CMUY &xce!s. Sewer ee oe ee ay 
¢ exclaiming, ‘‘The same spit shall unite us!’ But on reflec- are two young kestrils on page 45 that are really wonderful. 
= < It would be difficult to fancy anything more perfectly natural and 


tion they consider they may as well avail themselves of the kind : : 2 
» offermade them by Jim Coks, and each feels courageous enough ee ’ va a poney ms eee a a piper, oo ~— 
to outlive the other. While they are disputing as to which of trefoil and ferns, with its treasure of four downy nestlings. e 
them shall be widowed, the savages appear, leading Edwige alert and watchful air of the mother bird is in admirable contrast 
in triumph towards a large fire. At this moment Friday comes wie pete ip a uty be : “ — ome, A ypc rete 
upon the scene, and fires a couple of pistols with such effect ” —— te ——— ag a ay ce = bit ne ove _ k 
that the savages take to flight, and the captives are rescued. In par : vag hes oat - . Wie ~d aaah othe eves me 
the next act they are assembled in Robinson’s hut, where Jim pine scrapie Aone ase — — 
Coks meets them, he also having escaped from the hands of the eo feisty entetented sue ete ~~ — > ponent 
cannibals. Robinson makes himself known to them, and they em- reer — “— pag hes he tases of sagen > 
brace all round with tears. Edwige explains that after waiting yon - > mia Py all ~d pi nov - —— ~ “4 — 
six years for his return, she threw herself at the feet of his content rugs page — hi 2, vata 00 
parents, exclaiming, ‘Il est temps, je veux partir,” and then set = ee win oe ¥ mo — oO on See © Same SugED 
out to seek him, accompanied by the faithful Toby and Suzanne. sentative of our pugnacious friend, the young one below satisfies 
Unfortunately, those indiscreet friends talked so much on board our mont ¢ . ting demands. It ye cag amg any fault can 
the ship about the wealth Robinson had doubtless acquired, that | pr agi ee Poaceae. Naige emt 
the crew determined to get rid of their passengers, and to seize o os ry ne conn ste “p to oe to aed 
his riches for themselves. So Edwige and her servants were = ba — oe SO t ey a Gat tee so = aonl 
handed over for a consideration to the cannibals, and then the ema » oe any hee ently, ltiemseedloy ali 

sailors proceeded on their voyage of discovery. Scarcely has she beans ovens then of being Grown, 0 the ome % hs, fom 0 caged 
finished her story when their ship is seen approaching the island. a, She ee nthe: — soipeer “ pee 04 
They land, and march up to Robinson’s grot. But as they have eg oo - 3 f a no fr i an ~~ ns , 
the imprudence to leave their arms behind them, they soon find a pitta _ ha “~ mee ep = rd oe eateae oo rs 
themselves placed in an uncomfortable position by the man they “any peop nap _sresnanyr- iy? o--agrene gibent otter 
have come to shasiee, 6 the came sumest, dee, s suabe themselves are true to nature, but that very excellence makes 
of Tamoyos, malin of the tribe is a. Fri dey belong them occasionally too prominent. In plate 32 the cuckoo is 

si 

*ppear upon the scene, and at the request of their countryman, La Bints from Nature. By Mrs. Hugh Blackburn. | Gleagow t Jemes Meclebove. 
compel the sailors to remain where they are. Robinson and his Viuweeatee tr. ee ae See pe 
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but faintly relieved against the really exquisite mass of primroses 
and squills among which it nestles. The owl, again, in plate 
42, can hardly be distinguished from the oak tree in whose 
branches it is hidden; and surely Mrs. Blackburn is wrong in 
making her goshawk slay its victim under a huge forest tree— 
through whose thick branches she could not by any possibility 
have swooped down upon her prey. Here, too, the bird and tree 
are both of one uniform grey tint, and rather undistinguishable 
one from the other. ‘This plate seems to us the least happy 
of all her efforts. One of her very best is on the next page, 
a head of the same goshawk drawn on a larger scale, and 
contrasted with that of a kestril. The pitiless ferocity of the 
goshawk’s eye and the carriage of the head are admirable. As 
a specimen of Mrs. Blackburn’s skill at foreshortening, take the 
swimming guillemot at page 5,—where, by the bye, the sea is 
chalky—or the solan geese fishing near Ailsa Craig, where every 
variety of attitude is attempted with happy audacity. ‘The com- 
pany of herons fishing in Locheil is a charming picture; the haze 
of early morning hangs over Ben Nevis, the water lies still and 
unruffled by even a breeze, while among the shallows the fantastic 
shapes of the snake-like birds show out weirdly, and seem to add 
to the solitude and silence of the scene. It is not only in bird 
drawing that Mrs. Blackburn shows herself to be a true artist. 
Some of our readers may perhaps remember, or haply possess, two 
little books, nominally children’s books (but the humour of one at 
least of which is beyond the comprehension of children), bearing 
the initials ‘‘ J. B.” One, A Chronicle of the Rooks, showing the 
fortunes and misfortunes of a rook nursery, from the earliest 
squabbles of the parent birds for sticks, to the fatal day when 
a family of the human, or inhuman, race are sven sitting down to 
the enjoyment of rook pie, while the birds in doleful accents 
bewail their ravished young, is amusing, and little more; but in the 
other the likeness between man and the brute creation is shadowed 
out with infinite delicacy and humour under the title, Scenes 
of Animal Life and Character. The skill in foreshortening, that 
is so noticeable a feature in the Birds, is quite as much, or more 
so, here. No attitude, however grotesque, is too difficult for Mrs. 
Blackburn's pencil. ‘There are certain bears in the act of dining, 
or in various stages of after-dinner repletion, that prove that point 
conclusively ; the tigers growling over the ‘ bone of contention” 
and those drinking together out of the ‘‘loving cup,” the com- 
pany of monkeys warming themselves by crowding on to the back 
of a large dog, are equally good. 

It is now more than six years since these children’s books first 
appeared, and about that time since Mrs. Blackburn published the 
first part of her present volume on birds. It consisted of twenty- 
three large-sized lithographs and a preface. She has now added 
twenty more drawings of birds of the same description, chiefly 
natatores, grallatores, and insessores, with a few raptores. Each 
plate is preceded by a few words of explanation as to the circum- 
stances under which the drawing was made, the place the bird was 
found in, and any peculiarities of the individual specimen. In the 
introduction to the earlier portion we are told :— 

“The drawings, of which a few are here engraved, have been made either 
from the living bird or from specimens so fresh as to preserve most of the 
characteristic appearances of life, while the attitude and background have 
been studied from careful observation of the habits of the wild birds. 
This has, of course, involved a good deal of trouble, and it is not 
likely that a single observer will have the opportunity, under these 
restrictions, of obtaining good drawings of the whole series of British 
birds. Such considerations have, no doubt, induced most illustrators of 
the subject, even Bewick himself, to put up with a stuffed skin for a lay 
figure, and, apparently, to label drawings so made as ‘from nature ;’ 
but, in the present instance, the artist, without neglecting to refer to 
stuffed specimens, has refused to be guided by them, in the belief that 
drawings really from nature (and such only) may be made to give a 
representation of nature more faithful, in most essential points, than the 
stuffed skin itself. . . . In order to carry out the same idea of interposing as 
few interpreters as possible between nature and the actual print, the 
drawings have been copied on to the stone (or zinc) plate by the same 
hand as made the original drawings, or, in some instances, the drawing 
has been made on the stone direct from nature. After what has been 
said, it will be understood that the choice of subjects has been, to some 
extent, limited by circumstances. In many cases, however, it was 
thought better to give several plates illustrating points of interest in the 
habits and growth of one species, than to occupy the same space with 
others for a complete history of which the materials have not yet been 
collected. But an untoward accident which at the eleventh hour has 
befallen a number of plates we had intended to include has destroyed 
the links connecting some of our illustrations, and made them even 
less consecutive than they would otherwise have been. Yet, it is still 
hoped that this volume may be considered as so far complete in itself, 
or at all events as a contribution not without some value towards the 
illustration of the subject, whether or not opportunity be given to the 





samo hand of continuing the series.” 


Within the last six years the original collection has, as we have | 
seen, been nearly doubled. We heartily hope that opportunity | 


| revised by the Author, and translated from his own Manuscript. 


and time will not in future be wanting to Mrs. Blackburn fort, 
further progress of her work, for a more truthful and altogether 
delightful addition to our many excellent illustrations of British 
birds has not appeared since Bewick. That she can bear com, 
parison with that hitherto unrivalled illustrator of bird life ig the 
highest praise we can bestow. To look upon her book as ve 
ornament to the drawing-room table only would be to do it 
injustice. Yet, no doubt, its beauty will gain it attention, where 
plainer merit would win no entrance. This is perhaps well for 
there are few pursuits more neglected, yet more refreshing or 
better fitted to counteract the growing artificiality of modern 
town life, than the study of natural history. 





PROFESSOR NILSSON’S STONE AGE.* 
Proressor Nixsson’s book does not pass over so wide a range 
of archeology as Sir John Lubbock’s Prehistoric Man, bein 
devoted entirely to the period called by Sir John the Neolithic 
or “new” stone period, a title which Professor Nilsson himself jg 
evidently by no means willing to adopt. It is very natural that g 
Scandinavian archeologist should object to a classification which 
excludes his own country entirely from any share in the oldest 
records of human existence on the Continent of Europe, and one 
can see that Professor Nilsson’s prepossession in favour of an 
extreme antiquity for the Scandinavian Stone Age runs through 
the whole volume, and especially its last chapter. All danger 
of misinforming the general reader as to the actual condition of 
antiquarian opinion has, however, been avoided by Sir John 
Lubbock’s very terse and able introduction, in which he hag 
summed up the arguments for a double Stone Age, distinguish 
able from each other as much by the nature of the contemporary 
animal life as by the character of the Stone weapons in use, and 
shown that the first Stone Age dates from the prevalence of an 
Arctic climate even in the South of France, and is anterior to the 
invention of pottery, while the second, the age of polished stone 
weapons, shows plenty of evidence of the use of pottery, and 
little, if any, of the contemporary existence of the great Arctic 
mammalia. In all probability, at the time of the Paleolithic or 
old Stone period Scandinavia was uninhabitable by man,—at least 
if France itself had only an Arctic climate. No wonder a Swedish 
antiquarian who has only in his old age made acquaintance with 
the evidences of a still greater antiquity than any of which his own 
country preserves the traces, feels disposed to depreciate to a cer- 
tain extent the value of distinctions which remit to a less remote era, 
what he has always regarded as the signs of man’s earliest activity 
on the earth. For Professor Nilsson was one of the first antiquarians 
to interpret adequately the indications of any Stone age (anterior 
to the use of the metals) in Europe. The treatise now edited by 
Sir John Lubbock was first written in 1838, when the author's 
conclusions were greatly in advance of those of the archeologists of 
that day. He has therefore the credit of the highest originality 
for the interpretation he has given to the remains of the life of 
the Stone age of Scandinavia, and this book will rank with 
English archeologists as the book of a great pioneer of their 
science. For the general reader,—and the present writer is one 
of that class, with no sort of pretension to assume any attitude 
but that of a learner towards the accomplished author and editor 
of this interesting book,—the best use we can make of our study 
of the work before us, is to state the general argument on which 
its inferences are founded, and recount some of its more interest- 
ing details. 

The reasoning on which the evidence of a Stone age is grounded 
is of a very simple and, we imagine, also of a very cogent nature. It 
is obvious that if, on the disentombment of Herculaneum, the city 
had been found without any trace of metallic instruments in it, 
the evidence that the metals were unknown to the people whose 
complete daily life was thus suddenly entombed, would be irresisti- 
ble. No argument quite so complete as this can be produced to 
prove that there was ever a life in Western Europe from which the 
knowledge of the metals was excluded, simply because the very fact 
of the absence of that knowledge must itself have prevented human 
life from attaining so much artistic completeness and such perfect 
physical organization as would be needful for the existence of cities 
like Herculaneum or Pompeii. But Lake villages have beet 
exhumed in Switzerland with as many as 1,600 distinct objects of 
human art in them, none of which bave been metallic, though 8 
large proportion of these objects have been stone axes. Again, 0 





* The Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia, An Essay on Comparative Ethnography, 
and a Contribution to the History of the Development of Mankind, containing 
Description of the Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and Mode of Living of the Savage 
of the North of Europe during the Stone Age. By Sven Nilsson, Third Edition 

Edited, and with 


an Introduction, by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. London: Longmans. 1863. 
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~~ rk shell-mounds have been found representing the dust 
of former villages, with thousands of household implements 
bone or stone, but none of metal. ‘The same may be 
said of the gallery graves and huts of Scandinavia which Professor 
Nilsson believes to have been all of them either disused huts turned 
jnto sepulchres, or, where there are no skeletons found there, simply 
those huts themselves. In “these are found numbers of stone, 
and bone, and earthenware utensils, often scattered round the 
—of which there is generally some trace,—also amber 

beads and other amber ornaments occasionally still fastened to the 
wrists or necks of the skeletons of women, but never similar orna- 
ments of iron or any other metal. Now, when it is considered that 
directly any trace of the knowledge of bronze and finally of iron 
appears, the metals immediately take the place of stone for the 
to which they are obviously so much better adapted,— 
fish-hooks, for example,—and are found in great numbers, exactly 
where the stone implements are found in the corresponding villages 
of the Stone Age, it is not easy to resist the inference that where only 
stone axes and knives are found, and found in numbers, there can 
have been no knowledge of iron. In any hut or even coffin of modern 
times, the traces of our knowledge of the metals would be, of course, 
ample. The nails, the screws, the hinges, the commonest utensils 
would show it, and though, of course, it would be some time after 
the introduction of the metals before these would entirely supplant 
stone and bone, yet when you find a man buried with his para- 
phernalia about him,—axes, knives, harpoons, arrow-heads, orna- 
ments, and pottery,—and find no trace of iron, it is not easy to 
conceive that iron had any practical place in his life. When this 
happens not once only, but in many exhumed villages, and many 
exhumed huts and graves over a great breadth of Europe, while in 
all where the metals are found at all, they are found in plenty, 
and found to form parts of the commonest objects, it seems to us 
something very like a moral certainty that communities existed at 
one time spread over that area to which the use of the metals was 
unknown. It is rather a defect of Professor Nilsson’s book that he 
gives us no idea of the number of Stone-Age antiquities actually 
discovered in Scandinavia,—of the number of gallery huts or 
graves which have been examined, and of the number of 
articles of different kinds of stone and bone discovered therein, 
without any admixture of iron or bronze, implements. Professor 
Nilsson’s sole object seems to have been to identify the special 
use of each class of implement which has been discovered, by 
comparing it with similar objects recently in use amongst the 
savage tribes of ‘Tierra del Fuego, or New Zealand, or other 
primitive races; He has made no attempt to treat his subject 
statistically even for Scandinavia. Sir John Lubbock, who sees the 
full importance of the statistical view in relation to the general 
argument, has given us some importaut tables with relation to the 
Swiss lake villages. But Professor Nilsson gives us no idea of 
the extent over which his Scandinavian researches extend. The 
interest of this book, therefore, consists chiefly in his careful ap- 
plication of the comparative method of dealing with the Stone 
antiquities. His great effort is to identify, if possible, each of 
the objects exhumed with objects of the same kind used amongst 
savages in the very same phase of civilization (or barbarism), and 
for the special use of which he can find positive testimony. By 
pursuing this method he has shown that a great number of the 
supposed weapons of war made of stone have really been fashioned 
and used for the ordinary purposes of living,—for the chase, for 
fishing, for cutting down trees, for building boats, for sharpening 
stone knives, for rudely scratching the surface of the soil, and so 
forth. Of course, in a state of life in which the chase is nearly 
the sole means of living,—in which, as Sir John Lubbock roughly 
calculates, a thousand head of game must exist at any one time for 
every human life supported,—there can have been no population 
at all thick enough to make fighting with fellow men an important 
element of life. The great fight, at a time when stone or bone arrows 
and stone javelins and sling stones were the chief weapons in use, 
‘ust have been between man and nature, not between man and 
man. Accordingly Professor Nilsson very early rejected the idea 
that the vast number of stone axes, spears, harpoons, arrow-heads, 
and so forth were evidences of the warlike habits of the people 
who used them, and turned his attention to identifying these 
instruments with the implements in actual use by savages still 
unacquainted with the use of metals. He points out that many 
of these stone weapons,—all those which like Spears and axes need a 
hand-to-hand fight,—though very effective against creatures which 
have none such to defend themselves with, would be all but 
absolutely useless against men who had. ‘The stone axe or 
Spear would be broken at the first onset, and would never give 
evidence of such constant and steady use,—of being ground 


in them, of 


down by habitual wear,—as numbers of these weapons give 


ample evidence of. It is clear that numbers of these axes, and 
chisels, and gouges, &c., have been used up in working wood, 
and repeatedly sharpened again as they dwindled down,—a pro- 
cess not at all compatible with the hypothesis that they were 
intended only for violent affrays. Indeed, the more ineffective 
the flint or trap axe was, the more rapidly would it wear away 
with use. Nine or ten blows or more from a stone axe would pro- 
bably be needed to do, even badly, the work which one blow from 
a good steel axe would do well. Professor Nilsson has been very 
happy in showing that scarcely a single stone implement found 
can have been meant for war in the first instance,—so closely do 
they all resemble the very instruments by which savages still get 
their living in other quarters of the world. He remarks, after a 
very careful review of all these various fishing, hunting, and 
building instruments :— 

“A remarkable fact in this branch of ethnography is the great resem- 
blance that exists amongst the stone implements of nations of different 
tribes, during very different periods, and in the most distant countries of 
the earth. If the question were asked, whether we could infer from the 
resemblance of the implements that they had belonged to one and the 


same tribe, we must, after a strict examination, answer No; they only 


indicate the same degree of civilization. To give a few decisive proofs 


of this thesis, I have here, on Pl. V., figs. 99-103, 106-111, sketched 
similar stone arrow-heads, with a tongue for the shaft, from various 
distant parts of the world; also (fig. 113) a triangular arrow-head from 
Scania, and (fig. 114) a similar one from Pennsylvania. But above all, 
the small heart-shaped arrow-heads (fig. 106) of flint, from Scania, and 
(fig. 107) of obsidian, from Tierra del Fuego, both of which are, with 
regard to shape and mode of construction, even in the most minute 
details and when closely viewed with a microscope, surprisingly similar, 
as if they had been made by the same hand and on the sameday. And 
yet there is between their places of origin such a vast distance as the 
space between Sweden and Tierra del Fuego; and such a gulf of time, 
that the one was made about twenty years ago, and the other is at least 
from 2,000 to 3,000 years old. Indeed, it is hardly possible to explain 
the close resemblance between the fishing tools and hunting weapons of 
the most distinct savage nations, as to time, place, and origin, without 
assuming that all of them, in one and the same low degree of civilization, 
contrived these hunting weapons instinctively, and in consequence of a 
sort of natural necessity. We are urged to this supposition, as we find 
even very complicated fishing and hunting implements of exactly the 
same kind with all savage people from pole to pole.” 

‘‘ Instinctively ” is, no doubt, a very strong word to indicate that 
the very same purposes are effected in different ages and countries 
by the very same means out of the different materials at hand. 
We might almost as well cali the invention of the sun-dial or of 
earrings and necklaces and other ornaments “ instinctive,” as call 
the invention of gouges and chisels, or harpoons and plummets 
and fish-hooks so, because they are made in the same way for the 
same end by very different races in very different lands. No 
doubt the power to adapt means to ends is one which in a greater 
or less degree belongs to all the races of men, and so is the love of 
beauty, and the wish to add beauty to the person by means of 
decoration. But we do not see why the likeness between the 
stone arrow-heads of Scandinavia and those of Tierra del Fuego is. 
more remarkable than the tendency of all races to ornament their 
women, and sometimes their men, with beads of amber, or of seed, or 
of other precious stones. Men show little less resemblance to each 
other all the world over in their conscious and reflective, than in 
their strictly instinctive and unreflective life. 

Professor Nilsson seems to us rather less instructive when he 
leaves the actual remains of the Stone Age to argue on its tradi- 
tions. He adduces some ingenious reasons for identifying the 
dwarfs of the Sagas with the Laplanders, and the giants with the 
Gothic or Celtic races,—inferring that all the stories in which the 
giauts are treated as monsters are of Lapland origin, and that 
all in which the dwarfs are treated as preternatural beings are of 
Indo-Germanic origin. This portion of his argument strikes us, 
however, as very uch more conjectural than the opening part of 
his book ; nor do we find anything very trustworthy in the theory 
of his closing chapter as to the alterations in the level of the surface 
of Scandinavia which caused, as he supposes, the vast climatic 
changes which have probably taken place there. The value of the 
book consists mainly in its minute and learned analysis of the vari- 
ous stone and bone and building autiquities of Scandinavia,—illus- 
trated as they are by numerous and beautifully executed plates. ‘To 
be conveyed back to the tangible remains of a period many cen- 
turies at least prior to the time when the Romans invaded Gaul and 
Germany,—for a bronze age had passed away between the new Stone 
Age and the iron age,—and to know that even this was a new era 
as compared with that when man and the mammoths of the Arctic 
period were coeval,—must always have an imaginative charm for 
thinking men. And there is a curious sort of pathos about 
these blunt, half-worn stone knives and axes which seem to us so 





utterly unequal to the duty assigned them, and which still bear 
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as freshly as ever the marks of the comparatively fruitless and 
painful labour of their owners, in a day when the earth was in- 
definitely more sterile of human food, and even that which it did 
contain was indefinitely less accessible to the hand of man, than it 
is now. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@—— 

Gardenhurst. By Anna C, Steele. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
This might be a good novel, but for the ending. It opens with some 
promise, runs a pleasant course, and then winds up atrociously. 
Forgetful of all her earlier pledges to healthy literature in the shape of 
pleasant and lively sketches of natural character, Miss Steele does her 
best to accumulate in her third volume all the exploded horrors and 
complications of the Minerva Press. We are tired to death of heroines 
who, on the first suspicion of unfaithfulness attaching to their lovers, 
marry some one whom they detest. We know too well that at a certain 
stage the husband will be reported dead, that the lovers will at once 
marry, and that as soon as they have done so the husband will reappear. 
This is as sure to recur in novels of the present class as a good business 
is sure to be spoilt by being transferred to a limited company. But 
Miss Steele has managed her complications badly, and has spoilt the 
genuine interest of her novel in order that she may fail in exciting 
interest of another kind. We confess that the promise of the first two 
volumes makes us the more disposed to resent the falling-off of the 
third, and that while we should have praised the book highly if we had 
not finished it, we now find it difficult to remember anything in its 
favour. The last taste lingers longest in the mouth, and the dregs 
poison the whole bottle. 

On the Ventilation of Dwelling-Houses and the Utilization of Waste 
Heat from Open Fireplaces. By Frederick Edwards, jun. (Hardwicke.) 
—The questions started by Mr. Edwards are most important to all 
householders, and the second half of the title demands especial notice. 
Perhaps the first part of the book is more particularly addressed to those 
who have the charge of public buildings, but the whole work has its 
points of general interest and utility. One suggestion is that the Eng- 
lish houses should follow the example of the German houses in adopt- 
ing double windows, as greatly increasing the warmth of rooms, and 
excluding draughts of cold air. Other suggestions relate to chimneys, 
smoke flues, gas pipes, &c.; and full accounts are given of many devices 
for warming, purifying, admitting, and removing air, most of which 
are made clear by illustrations. 

Poems from the Greek Mythology, and Miscellaneous Poems. By 
Edmund Ollier. (Hotten.)—Some of the miscellaneous poems in this 
volume please us much more than the classical pieces with which it 
opens. We cannot say much for thom. “The Masque of the New 
Year,” “Starlight in the Garden,” and “The City of Earthly Eden” 
are the productions of Mr. Ollier’s muse to which we should attach most 
significance. In these the picture of summer stands out as almost the 
best bit that could be detached if we had room for quoting it. But 
perhaps the whole poom of the starlit garden is more worthy of praise. 
On all there is the stamp of conscientious and artistic workmanship. 
Some make us think that Mr. Ollier has a touch of what is higher. 

The Divine Teacher ; being the Recorded Sayings of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ during His Ministry on Earth. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The 
object of the compiler of this book has been “ to gather together in a 
complete whole,” without any more intervening narrative than is abso- 
lutely necessary for their comprehension, all the words of our Lord that 
are recorded in the Bible. The idea is modest, and is honestly carried 
out. 

Men of the Time. Seventh Edition. (Routledge.)—The present issue 
of Men of the Time is somewhat more complete than its immediate 
predecessors, while it has entirely lost that vice of puffery and partizan- 
ship for which the first volumes were conspicuous. The facts of each 
man’s life are given shortly without any expression of opinion, and as a 
great many men are chronicled in this way, and new names are added 
each time, a highly useful book is always growing in usefulness. Of 
course, it is not perfect. Some of its dates seem to us obviously wrong. 
It is surely impossible, for instance, that Mr. Swinburne can have been 
born in 1843. It is clear that the Frankfort Parliament did not sit in 
1851. Whether or no Mr. Butler accepted the Bishopric of Pieter- 
maritzburg in 1867, it is certain that he no longer answers to that title. 
Sir J. B. Karslake did not practise with success in the Equity Courts 
for the reason that he went the Western Circuit. We do not see why 
the German philosopher Erdmann should be represented as having 
written a series of works with French titles, But none of these mis- 
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‘ expressed 
an earnest wish for the publication of this volume. Bat take the 
sermons as they stand, and remembering that they are not alban to 


an intellectual class of readers, we think some of them are extreme) 
good. Thoughts stand out occasionally which linger in our minds i, 
distinct personal warnings, and though when a sermon is heard peo 
can always flatter themselves that the preacher has gained his knoy. 
ledge of them in some private way, there is no excuse for this ip 
published works of a stranger. Perhaps it may be thought that a man 
who, like Mr. Chermside, could quote Yom Brown's School Days in the 
pulpit, had gained an insight into character beyond that of many ortho. 
dox clergymen. But are clergymen debarred from reading such bog 
and if they may read them, may they not profit bythem? Mr, Cherm. 
side did, at least, and the result is that others may profit by him, 


Selection of Psalms in Verse, Poems and Translations. By Ichabog 
Charles Wright and Henry Smith Wright. (Bell and Daldy.)—Father 
and son are the literary coparconers of this book, and the father ig 
already known as a translator of Dante and the Z/iad. He remarks with 
much truth that versification of the Psalms must seem presumptuous 
after so many failures, and half excuses his attempt by a touching 
reference to his recent blindness. But it must be obvious to him thet 
the reason why all metrical versions of the Psalms must fail is that Done 
of them can come up to the prose version. If the Psalms are super- 
seded by hymns, though that is contrary to the express intention of oy 
Church, and though the hymns are altogether inferior, it is becanse the 
latter do not always remind us of an unapproachable original. We 
need say no more of the versified psalms in this book. But the same 
objection may be made to some of the translations from Horace, The 
ideas are generally rendered, but we miss the felicitous turns of the 
Latin, and Horace without his charm is Horace no longer. 

Lhe Genesis of the Angels, and the Story of their Early Home. (Rain- 
burgh: W. P. Nimmo.)—One of the objects of this book is to vindicatg 
the Pentateuch from the charge of scientific inaccuracy. Another is to 
show us that we must not follow it too closely. The theory to which 
the title-page alludes is that the creation of man, narrated in the first 
chapter of Genesis, is the creation of the Pre-Adamite races, and that 
these were the angels. This theory, however, occupies but little space 
in the book. The greater part is taken up with a geological sketch of 
the early history of the world, and an attempt to reconcile that with the 
account in Genesis. If the writer never got beyond the argument that 
because our Lord in arguing with the Jews appealed to the books of 
Moses, therefore we have it on divine authority that the Pentateuch was 
actually written by Moses, we should have attached little importance to 
his work. But in other respects he shows that he can appreciate facts 
which have been ignored by some of his predecessors, and in his sketeh 
of geological history he looks at science rather than at the letter of the 
Bible. 

Human Society: its Providential Structure, Relations, and Offices. 
By F. D. Huntingdon, D.D. (Miall.)—This book contains eight 
‘Graham Lectures” delivered at Brooklyn, New York. Human society 
is treated in them as a divine appointment, a living instrument of divine 
thought, a discipline of individual character and a school of mutual help; 
in relation to social theories, and to the intellect; as subject to a law of 
advancement, and as the sphere of the kingdom of Christ on earth. All 
the lectures are more or less interesting; some are especially happy. 
The third, perhaps, pleased us most, though this, too, partakes of the 
sketchiness which marks the others, and is not wholly free from fallacy. 
We allude more particularly to the censure of those forms of speech 
which are one way or another scarcely separable from social life, and 
which need little more than the curb of good-humoured satire to keep 
them from being really offensive and burdensome. Most readers can 
seo this for themselves, and we need not fear that Dr. Huntingdon’s book 
will work a sudden revolution. It may, however, bring about some 
reforms, and this is not its only merit. 

Chronicles and Characters. By Robert Lytton (Owen Meredith). 2 
vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Robert Lytton says modestly, in the 
dedication of these volumes, “I presume not to hope from many readers 
that patient perusal which, nevertheless, I claim as a preliminary to any 
final judgment of a work which has occupied nearly seven years of my 
life.” And he hints that the friend to whom the work is dedicated is 
one of the few that have never held shares in any Joint Stock Company 
for the formation of opinion with limited liability. It is possible that 
Mr. Lytton may place us on the register of that company as contribu- 
tories, and may disregard anything that falls from us in reference to the 
worth of his volumes. We confess that our perusal has rather been such 
as he expects than as he claims, and that our judgment is not final in 





takes are equal to the crowning blunder of the present edition, copied, | 
wo believe, from its equally guilty ancestors. It includes Giirtner among | 
living celebrities, forgetting that he died just twenty-one years ago. 
Sermons. By R. 8. C. Chermside. Edited by Rev. G. Rawlinson. | 
(Rivingtons.)—The author of these sermons held the living of Wilton for | 
nineteen years, and the sermons published here were, with two excep- 
tions, preached in the church of that parish, “ to a congregation chiefly | 
composed of artizans and labourers.” We cannot pretend to say whether | 


or no the sermons were such as these hearers would appreciate, though | 
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the sense which he probably attaches to the word. It is so far final, 
indeed, that we do not care to review it. We should be sorry to spend 
as many days in the study of his work as he has spent, or thinks he has 
spent, years in its composition. If Mr. Lytton was an original poet such 
a labour would be rewarded. Even then it is trae many of the longer 
pieces would seem to us dull and unmeaning, and the great waste of 
ith the works 
of others. But the mass of matter might seem to excuse this occasl0 

heaviness, and the variety of subject and treatment throughout the 
volumes would impress us with a sense of the fertility of genius. Mr. 
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Lytton, we should say, has something to tell us about all the ages 
of the world. He begins with ancient Greece; he touches lightly 
on the chief event of the reign of Tiberius; he niches in an epic 
about the siege of Constantinople, which alone would have established 
the fame of a classical author; and he actually comes down to the 
streets of modern London and the workhouses. What an inexhaustible 
mine of poetic wealth! But then, alas! we see that many have been 
before him. The whole plan of the book reminds us of Victor Hugo's 
des Siecles. Some of the Grecian stories are echoes of Mr. 
Swinburne. Gyges and Candaules has touches of “The Eve of St. 
es.” “ Thanatos Athanatou” is a most peculiar patchwork, a mix- 
ture in which posts of different ages and nations are shaken up, and 
which is only saved from irreverence by being too grotesque to be asso- 
ciated with the scone it describes. “The Apple of Life” was probably 
written after reading Mr. Browning’s Sav/. “The Dead Pope” and 
other Italian pieces bear even stronger witness to the influence of that 
poet, whom Mr. Robert Lytton seems to have an intention of popular- 
izing. We are glad that Mr. Lytton should have the senso to read 
Browning, and we hope he may succeed in this endeavour, but it is 
hardly fair on those to whom Browning is not known. They may 
think Mr. Lytton a poet of marvellous flexibility of language and origi- 
nality of thought, while he is really a man of infinite cleverness, who 
hasa knack of versifying,and who by this time has probably por- 
suaded himself that he is what he began by inducing his readers to 
think him. 

Sylvanus, Netherton, and other Poetical Works. (Nimmo.)—There 
are four longish pieces of verse in this book, two of them being tales, 
one a patriotic drama, and the other what used to be called a didactic 
poem, thatis, a rhymed guide to the management of bees. We read the 
first piece with some view to criticism, but our judgment of it may be 
inferred from the fact that we did not think it necessary to do more 
than glance through the three others. 

Heroes of Discovery. By Samuel Mossman. (Edinburgh : Edmonston 
and Douglas. )—Sketches of the lives and adventures of Magellan, Cook, 
Park, Franklin, and Livingstone. The idea is a good one, and Mr. 
Mossman has produced an interesting book. We do not suppose that he 
will complain of the last news about Dr. Livingstone, though it may 
render some alteration necessary in his book, and furnish him with fresh 
matter for a new edition. 

A Century of Birmingham Life; or, a Chronicle of Local Events from 
1741 to 1841. Compiled and edited by John Alfred Langford. Vol. I. 
(Simpkin and Marshall.)—There is some curious matter in this book, 
and its compilation must have given Mr. Langford groat trouble. He 
has apparently copied out all the paragraphs of any local significance 
which appeared in successive numbers of the Birmingham papers from 
the middle of last century. A photographic fac-simile of the first 

number of the Birmingham Gazette, published on November 16, 1741, 
gives us some idea of the state of the quarry from which these rocks 
were hewed. We do not suppose many readers will be found to digest 
all these scattered paragraphs, bearing on the life of the period, the man- 
ners and customs, the amusements and literary pursuits, and the 
appearance of the town of Birmingham. But Mr. Langford’s industry 
deserves some reward, and we hope he will find it in the approbation of 
his fellow-townsmen as well as in the quotations of future writers. 

Lullington. A tale. By A. S. W., author of Gabrielle Hastings. 
{Nisbet and Co.)—Notwithstanding the abundant supply of literature 
of all kinds, and especially of works of fiction, which the present day 
presents, there is still room for tales like Lullington, which is distin- 
guished by good feeling, a good aim, and considerable grace both in 
the story and in the descriptions. It may be objected that the characters 
generally attain a moral excellence more in harmony with the ideal 
standards of the author’s mind than the experience of life, but within 
certain limits we think this desirable in tales which will bo chiefly read 
by those who have not yet encountered that experience, and whose 
aims and aspirations wo would gladly put on a level with those of the 
author of Lullington. 

Warne's Model Cookery and Housekeeping Book. Compiled and edited 
by Mary Jewry. (F. Warne and Co.); Zhe New Cookery Boot. By 
Anne Bowman. (Routledge.)—It is idle to profess to review two such 
books, unless one can read them at sight, as it were, and realize the 
complete dishes which here we have in their elements. We will only 
gay that Messrs. Warne’s book gives us almost 3,000 receipts, and 
Messrs. Routledge’s rather more than 1,700. The coloured illustrations 
in the first book are extremely tempting and pretty, jellies of several 
hues and combinations of cream and jelly forming a most attractive 
frontispiece. There is nothing so delightful as this in Messrs. Rout- 
ledge’s book, which seoms to be more conservative than that of Messrs. 
Warne. English cooks, however, are apt to disapprove of novelties. 


Lough Corrib : its Shores and Islands; with Notices of Lough Mask. 
By Sir William R. Wilde, M.D., &c. (Dublin: McGlashan and Gill.) 
—Sir William Wilde writes with the view of attracting tourists to these 
two western lakes, and we must say that his book will be of great service 
to every one whom it induces to visit them. A little less topography 
and rather more description would perhaps be better in the way of 
inducement. But we ought not to blame a writer for making his book 
complete. 





The History of France under the Bourbons. By Charles Duke Yonge. 
Vols. III. and IV. (Tinsley.)—The period over which these two 
volumes of Mr. Yonge’s work extend is that beginning with the death 
of Louis XIV. and ending with the death of Louis XVI. Great events 
are comprised in that time, not only for France, but for Europe, and Mr. 
Yonge has done justice to some of them, although as a general rule his 
history is deficient in marked power and originality. He has drawn 
apparently from printed sources alone, and he has not attempted to add 
much to the existing stock of knowledge and insight. An occasional 
slovenliness of style, a confusion of pronouns, a failure to appreciate the 
force of French words, and a forgetfulness of the most characteristic 
touches of great scones, may also be laid to his charge. But 
in other respects his work has been executed with credit to him- 
self, and will be read both with interest and advantage. There is 
enough detail to relieve the dryness of second-hand history, while 
the writer never subsides into a mere compiler or collector of gossip. 
And even if we call the book second-hand, we must not forget to men- 
tion that its sources, though printed, are not English. Mr. Yonge has 
gone to France for his materials. It would have been better in some 
respects if he had gone to Germany as well, for then he would not 
have given credence to some theories which the industry of German 
inquirers has exploded. But the Fronch writers on whom he relies are 
for the most part trustworthy, and he cortainly cannot bd accused 
of having borrowed from borrowers, or of having blindly followed blind 
guides. 

Imaginism and Rationalism: an Explanation of the Origin and Progress 
of Christianity. By John Vickers. (Triibner.)—We have no doubt the 
author of this book thinks it extromely fine, and has quite converted 
himself by his own reasoning. To us it seems the very poorest trash 
that was ever written ; a mass of stale infidelity, the more telling sugges- 
tions of which are taken from others, while the weakness is the writer's 
own. Mr. Vickers is good enough to suggest to those who would be 
Rationalists of his school that they should maintain an attitude of friendly 
and tolerant condescension towards the Church of England, should con- 
form to surrounding circumstances, act as churchwardens, teach in 
Sunday schools, and write books like Ecce Homo. His father, from 
whom he admits that he learnt his opinions, did all these things, with 
the single exception of the last, an omission which has not been supplied 
by his son. Mr. Vickers will do well to set about it at once, though he 
should bear in mind that such a work needs thought, logic, study, 
observation, sincerity, regard for truth, and common sense, all of which 
he has yet to acquire. 

The Towers and Temples of Ancient Ireland: their Origin and History 
discussed from a New Point of View. By Marcus Keene, M.R.L.A. (Hodges, 
Smith, and Co.)—To do justice to this elaborate work, the reviewer ought 
to be an Irishman, an architect, and an antiquarian. We cannot pretend 
to any of those gifts, and therefore we are sorry to say that the book is 
thrown away upon us. All we can do is to admire its vast research, to 
point out certain engravings which seem to us full of artistic beauty, 
and to remark on some of the curious facts collected by Mr. Keeno. 
One of the most notable of these is the statement that the early ecclesi- 
astics, when they were engaged in Christianizing the legends of the Irish, 
canonized the Devil. They found his name associated with many stone- 
roofed temples, which they supposed to have been ancient Christian 
churches, and accordingly they preserved his name with the prefix of 
“saint.” Mr. Keene will see that we must have turned over some of his 
pages to discover this fact, and we are ready to admit that we lopked 
far enough into his book to see that there was a great deal in it to which 
we could not pretend to do justice. 

The Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Galatians, with Paraphrase and 
Introduction. By Sir Stafford Carey, M.A. (Williams and Norgate.)— 
Sir Stafford Carey attempts in this little book to make out, with much 
ingenuity, that the Epistle to the Galatians was written by St. Paul from 
Casarea, during his imprisonment, and just previous to his journey to 
Rome. His reasoning is not absolutely conclusive, but his argument is 
able and affords a considerable presumption in favour of his hypothesis. 

Practical Billiards. By William Dufton. (Routledge.)—A complete 
guide to the billiard-table, and one that will enable young players to 
forsake the dashing style of flukes with which so many of them begin, 
for a more certain and artistic method. Mr. Dufton explains all the 
strokes by which the score gradually mounts up, and accompanies his 
explanations by a useful set of diagrams. His book is, as he calls it, 
practical. 

The History of Monaco, Past and Present. By H. Pemberton. 
(Tinsley.)—We cannot say that we feel much interest in Mr. Pem- 
berton’s subject, and the want is not supplied by his treatment of it. 
Monaco must be a pretty place, not only from whaj we romember of 
Tennyson's lines,— 
“ How like a gem beneath, the city 

Of little Monaco basking glowed.” 

but also from the description in one chapter of this volume. Yet we do 
not care to read biographical notices of a string of princes who happened 
to take their title from the town, and these form the staple of Mr. Pem- 
berton’s book. We notice at the end that ho talks of the gambling- 
house as one of the “improvements” of Monaco, which reminds us of 
a speaker at the Oxford Union praising King Bomba for having built an 
arsenal. 
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From Rome to Mentana, post 8V0 ......seccssssreeeseeereeeesenee (Saunders and Otley) 9 0 | Tobold, Chronic Diseases of the Larynx, trans by Beard, roy (Hardwicke) 1¢ 0 
Fry (H.), Our Schools and Colleges, 2nd ed, cr 8VO ....++.4+ eenncccenss (Hardwicke) 8 6 | Von Carion, Treatise on Diseases of the Eye, trans, by Hackley...(Hardwicke) 36 0 
Garrick, Life of, from Original Family Papers, by P. Fitzgerald, 2 vols (Tinsley) 36 0 | Watson (J. F.), Index of Names of Indian Plants and Products, 4to ...(Triibner) 31 6 
Haswell, Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Pocket Book, new ed, roan tuck ...(Low) 10 6 | Whately (Archbishop), Life and Correspondence of, Popular Edition (Longman) 7 ¢ 
Hillyard, Reginald Vernon; or, the Fatal Likeness, cr 8vo, swd......... (Murray) 1 0 | Whitney (S. R.), Mortimer’s Money, 3 vols post 8vo......... (Hurst and Blackett) 31 ¢ 
Holmes (O. W.), The Guardian Angel, 2nd ed, 2 vols cr 8vo.... seeee(LOW) 16 0 | Whitfield (F.), The Word Unveiled, 2nd ed, cr 8V0...........cceceeeseneee (Partridge) 3 P4 
Hudson (E. H.), Queen Bertha and her Times, 12mo....... eenesvessneses (Rivington) 5 0 | Winslow (Mrs. M.), Christian Experience, 16mo.......... +---(Hunt and Co) 3 0 
Kelly, A Letter Stating and Reviewing the Irish Difficulty, 8vo, swd (Longman) 1 0 | Wynch (L. M.), Margie Glyde, a Sketch, 2 vols post 8vo ...(Chapman and Hall) 12 6 
Leslie (M. E.), The Dawn of Light, a Story of Zenana Mission, 18mo ...(Snow) 20 | Wynne (G. R.), The Curate of West Norton, 12mo, bds................0 (Partridge) 19 
Living Jewels ; Diversities of Christian Character, by A. L. O. E. (Hunt& Co.) 2 6 | Yates (E.), The Forlorn Hope, cr 8V0, DdS.....0.....00eeeeereeees (Chapman and Hall) 26 











NIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE 
ELECTION. 

Mr. BERESFORD-HOPE’S LONDON COMMITTEE, 
BRITISH HOTEL, COCKSPUR STREET. 
CHARMAN—Sir W. STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart., 
M.P., M.A., Trinity, Keir House, Dumblane. 

WM. PARKER HAMOND, Jun., M.A. 

JOHN MARSHALL HAYMAN, M.A. ( pon sees 
WYNDHAM HOLGATE, M.A, — 
C. KNIGHT WATSON, M.A. 


HE ELECTION for the UNI- 
VERSITY of CAMBRIDGE terminates on 
Monday, the 24th inst. The Poll will be taken each 
day, except Sunday, from 10 a.m, to 1 p.m., and from 2 
p.m. to 4 p.m. 

—— of Mr. Beresford-Hope who have not re- 
ceived Voting Papers are requested to write immediately 
to the Committee, giving their addresses, or to apply 
personally at the London Committee-Room. 

Voting — may be executed THIS DAY, and 
afterwards during the election. Magistrates for Mid- 
dlesex will be in attendance for the purpose of attest- 
ing voting ge each day this week from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. at Mr, Beresford-Hope’s London Committee- 
Room, British Hotel, Cockspur street. 


NIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE 
ELECTION. 
Mr. BERESFORD-HOPE’S CAMBRIDGE COMMIT- 
TEE SITS DAILY at the Bull Hotel, Cambridge. 
CHAIRMAN.—Rev. B, H. DRURY, M.A., President of 


Caius. 
W. M. CAMPION, B.D. 
J. W. CLARK, M.A. 
N. M. FERRERS, M.A. 
J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A. 
Committee-Room, Bull Hotel, Cambridge. 


EMBERS of the SENATE who have 

been nominated, or who are likely to have been 

nominated, to deliver Voting Papers are requested to 

call at Mr. Beresford-Hope’s Committee-Rooms, the Bull 

Hotel, Cambridge, before they proceed to the Poll, for 

the purpose of ascertaining whether there are any 
Proxy Papers bearing their names. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


KE LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E, LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 








Hon. Secs. 
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R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 

DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be 
found superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth 
that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation 
and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 

52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5, 





IRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS 

in the ““ PALL MALL GAZETTE.”—Announce- 

ments of Births, Marriages, and Deaths are inserted in 

the PALL MALL GAZETTE at a charge of Half-a-Crown. 

They may be sent through an Advertising Agent, 

Newsagent, or Librarian; or, properly authenticated, 
to the Office, Northumberland street, Strand, W.C. 


OUSEKEEPERS.—Go to the 
PEOPLE'S MARKET. 


Faminx M EN. — Send to the 








PEOPLE'S MARKET. 
EOPLE’S MARKET, 272 White- 


chapel road, London.—The public supplied with 

good butchers’ meat, grocery, &., &c., at reasonable 

rices. Orders with remittances promptly executed. 

heques and Post-Office orders to be made payable to 

WM. E. WHITTINGHAM, crossed “London and 
Westminster Bank.” 

Present prices :— 
Legs or Saddles of Mutton ...6jd to 7d per Ib, 
64d : 














Shoulders ih ’ 
Hams. 8idtoldd ,, 
Bacon 7dtoldd ,, 
New Season Black Tea ...........0006 2344 , 


TEA: packets of 7lb., 14lb., and 28lb, delivered free 
within 10 miles of the market. Chests of about 90Ib. 
delivered free to any Railway Station in England, 
or by steamer to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Aber- 
deen, Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Wexford, London- 
derry, or Belfast. Booking Offices have been opened 
near the following Railways :—North London, 6 Broad 
street buildings; Great Eastern, 7 Commercial street ; 
14 St. Swithin'’s lane; where orders received up to 
10.15 a.m. will be ready for delivery after 3.45 p.m. 
Deposit accounts opened with families at a distance on 
receipt of not less than £5, against which all orders will 
be punctually executed up to the amount standing to 
the credit. J. McCALL and CO., of Houndsditch, 
guarantee Depositors’ accounts. 


ASSAM TEA. 

HE UPPER ASSAM TEACOMPANY 
LIMITED (incorporated 1862), are now prepared 
to deliver their Teas as received pure and direct from 
the Company's plantations in Assam, in packages of 
from 1lb to 80lb. Terms, cash. Campoi, 2s 6d per Ib; 
Souchong, 3s per Ib; and Pekoe, 4s per lb. Orders 
must be accompanied by remittances, and should be 

addressed to the Manager of the Depot of the 

UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, LIMITED, 
69 King William street, London, E.C. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
N° RCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 








This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors. 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


cr SOAP, OIL, and CANDLE 
DEPOT. 


HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit for use, railway 
carriage free, and no charge for the case if one cwt. or 
upwards be taken at one time. 

Candles and Oil, best quality, at low prices for cash. 

Railway carriage paid on all goods of £5 value. 

Also City Agents for CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 

a PICKLES, SAUCES, and PRESERVED 
Ss. 





Priced Lists sent upon application. 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces and House of Lords, 
16 BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Barciay, ‘SON, and CO. (late Field 
and Co.).—CANDLES with SELF-FITTING 








ENDS. 
Prize Medal Paraffine Candles.............+ 1s 8d per Ib. 
Canadian Paraffine Candles .... » BE « 
Petro-Stearine Candles ..... - Isdd , 
Stearine Candles ,............sessceseess in an = 
Petroline Transpare dies with plain 

ends Is0d ,, 





Colza Oil, foreign, refined, 4s per gallon. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro. 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM s 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs, Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality ¢ 

finish and durability, as follows:— teeta 
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12 Table Forks...........s0+000+ 13 02 002 402100 
12 Table Spoons ,. «|1 13 0/2 00/2 402 100 
12 Dessert Forks .. 40110011201 150 
12 Dessert Spoons oa 401 10 01 1201150 
12 Tea Spoons 0 1601 001 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls,..\0 10 0/0 12 0/0 12 00 13 6 

2 Sauce Ladles ., 0 600 800 800 90 

1 Gravy Spoon ..........0006+ 0 660 9001000116 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls....0 34:0 40/0 400 46 

1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl.}0 180 200 200 23 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...... 0 260 360 360 40 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers..,..../1 4 0/1 10 0/1 10 01 100 

1 Butter Knife ..... (09 260 400 560 60 

1 Soup Ladle .., ..0 10 00 12 0/0 16 00 170 

1 Sugar Sifter... ° 330 460 460 50 

Total. .ccccsccccesscoes £9 19 912 9 618 9 614178 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices, An 
oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 
of knives, &c., £2 15s, Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 
&c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of replating 
done by the patent process. 

ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-Pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, 
Urns and Kettles, 
Table Cutlery, 
Clocks and Candelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 
Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &c., 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; andl 
Newman yard, London. 
ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. Only of FILMER and SON'S, Upholsterers, 31 
and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. Factory 34 
and 35 Charles street, An illustrated Catalogue post 
free. 

PVARQUETS SOLIDAIRES— 

HOWARD and SON'S PATENT PARQUET 
FLOORS and BORDERINGS, for rooms, halls, &., 
being manufactured by improved steam machinery, are 
laid complete, at less cost than Turkey carpets, aud 
stand perfectly. Samples at 

26 and 27 Berners street, London, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 
—Unparalleled Popularity.— The wonderful 
cures effected by these unequalled remedies in all parts 
of the world have won for them their present favour. 
Both Pills and Ointment are composed of ingredients 
which purify at the same time that they strengthen. 
No one can deny that health depends upon pure bl 
and the natural action of the animal organs. Both 
objects are effected without risk or danger by Hollo- 
way’s medicaments, which are as innocent as they are 
potent, Internal disorders and externa] blemishes suc- 
cumb to their power. These remedies, so applicable 
for the relief of the commonest complaints, are no less 











12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 





adequate to deal safely with the most formidable and 
dangerous diseases which can afflict mankind. 
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ANT. a Gentleman to advance 
Ww ee. Literary Undertaking of a safe and 
kind, without partnership, and for which a 
liberal interest would be given. 
ddress, “X. Y. Z.,” H. BALE, Newspaper and 
advertising Accountant, 42 Paternoster row, E.C. 
T. JAMES’S HALL.—A LECTURE 
“sill be delivered on WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
the 26th inst., by the Rey. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B, 
«The Relations between Great Britain and America 
on connection with the late War, and the Importance 
} Maintaining International Peace.” JOHN BRIGHT, 
aq. ALP, will take the Chair at 8 o'clock precisely. 
Tickets, 1s, 28 6d, and 5s. 
USTAVE DORE’S GREAT PAINT- 
INGS are now on Exhibition at the EGYPTIAN 
HALL, Piccadilly. Open daily from 11 a.m. till 6 p.m. 
Admission, One Shilling; season tickets, available for 
three months, 5s. The hall is lighted up day and night. 


MHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON, 
Iast Four Weeks of the Present Season. Positively 
Last Five Nights of the Pantomime. On Monday and 
Tuesday next Her Majesty's Servants will perform 
RICHARD THE THIRD. Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
Mr. Barry Sullivan (First Time at this Theatre) ; Queen 
Elizabeth, Mrs. Hermann Vezin; other characters by 
Messrs. H. Sinclair, McIntyre, J. Johnstone, C. Warner, 
Harcourt ; Mesdames H. Vandenhoff and Stuart. After 
which the Grand Christmas Pantomime, terminating 
with the Transformation Scene. On Ash Wednesday, 
a GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL, see other Advertise- 
ments, On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, by general 
desire, and for the only times this season, Sheridan's 
Comedy of THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. Sir Peter 
Teazle, Mr. Phelps; Charles Surface, Mr. Barry Sullivan; 
Ladyjfeazle, Mrs. Hermann Vezin ; Messrs. H. Sinclair, 
J. Johnstone, Barrett, J. Rouse, J. Irving; Mesdames 
Le Thiere, and Stuart. After which the Pantomime, 
terminating with the Transformation Scene. On Mon- 
day, March 2, by general desire, Macklin’s Comedy of 
THE MAN OF THE WORLD. Sir Pertinax Macsyco- 
hant, Mr. Phelps. After which a new and original 
ma, written by Colonel A. B. Richards, entitled, 
“THE PRISONER OF TOULON ; OR, A PEASANT'S 
REVENGE.” 
Musical Director, Mr. W. C. Levey. Stage Manager, 
Mr. Edward Stirling. Doors open at half-past six, com- 
mence at seven. Box Office open from ten to five daily. 











HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAmps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, =—— and Foreign, suitable for 








resents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 


ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 64, and 
63 6d per 1,000. 
‘ The — ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
8 per 100. 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100— 
Super thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 
‘ ~ eel PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 


3 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, bd ve 2s per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


C LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
/ for all who use the “ United Service” Soap Tablet, 
whic’ also imparts a delicious fragrance. 
Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, 
: Patentees of the Self-Fitting Candles. 
Soid by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, 

4nd others, 

*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 


USTRALIAN UNITED GOLD 
MINING COMPANY (Limited). 

Capital, £50,000, in 20,000 shares of £2 10s each. 5s per 
share payable on application, and 15s on allotment. 
Where no allotment is made the deposit will be re- 

turned in full. Power will be taken for shareholders 

to pay up in full in advance, and receive “share war- 
rants to bearer.” Interest to be allowed as may be 
agreed on with the Directors. 

BANKERS—In London, the London and Westminster 
Bank, Lothbury; in Australia, the Bank of Victoria. 
BROKERS—Messrs. ——— and Co., 7 Tokenhouse 
yard, 


These Mines have been selected by Mr. Kitto, 
Government Mining Surveyor of Victoria, because of 
their advanced development and ascertained value, re- 
quiring machinery only—which it is the object of this 
Company to supply—to insure immediate dividends. 
They are situate in the celebrated Victoria gold-mining 
district, and in similar auriferous stratification as the 
following mines :— 

Subscribed Div. up to 
Name of Mine. Capital. Nov., 1867. 
£ £ 


Cosmopolitan ......... 5,986 0 0...128,944 5 0 in 6 years 






Koh-i-Noor  ............ 10,000 0 0,,.249,260 0 0 _ 
United Band of Hope 32,000 0 0., 

Great Redan 

Sir W. Don... 






Newington F. 6.500 0 0... ,000 0 0in 14 mths 
Western Freehold ... 6,000 0 0... 25,500 0 0 in 8 mths 












Defiance ...........0000008 4 563 0 0... 70,000 0 0 in 7 years 
Nelson & Wellington 18,658 0 0...167,357 0 0 in 6 years 
ee EE 18,000 0 0... 90,921 5 0 in 4 years 
Prince of Wales .18,795 0 0...131,867 1 0 in 5 years 
BuninyonZ.........c00++ 12,000 0 0...139,007 1410 in 3 years 





Total...... £145,382 0 0 £1,878,907 5 10 
Full prospectuses, with names of the Directors, &c., 
and forms of application and information, may be 
obtained of the Brokers, or at the Offices of the Mining 
Association, No. 8 Austinfriars, E.C. 
Applications for the remaining shares will be receive? 
until Saturday, 29th February inst. 





|; of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 

Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 

Drafts negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal 

Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Ireland, and at the 
Company’s Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

DIRECTORS. 

LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
P. F. Robertson, Esq., 





urn. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. .P. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston wer Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad strect, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


NITED STATES’ 5/20 and 10/40 
BONDS at present prices pay over 8 per cent. 

and 7 per cent, per annum, respectively. Messrs. 
BELDING, KEITH, and Co., American Bankers and 
Merchants, 80 Lombard street, London, buy and sell 
or exchange these bonds for any others, or others for 
these, at the current rates of the day, charging one com- 
mission only for exchange; and cash the Coupons on 
American Bonds and Stocks, Further particulars anda 
Synopsis of Acts authorizing these loans, also Pamphlet 
on Bonds, by post or on application. 








ELDING, KEITH, and CO., American 
Bankers and Merchants, 80 Lombard street, 
London, issue Bills of Exchange, payable in currency 
or gold, in any part of the United States; make collec- 
tions of Drafts or Accounts; purchase American Pro- 
ducts, and receive Consignments suitable for American 
markets, on commission. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1867. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866)—£1,126,541. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 


OWLANDS' KALYDOR is universally 

t esteemed by ladies for its improving and beauti- 
fying effects on the complexion and skin. It eradicates 
all redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, and discolora- 
tions, and renders the skin soft, clear, and blooming. 
Price 43 6d and 8s 6d per bottle. Sold by chemists 
and perfumers, *,* Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ KALY- 














DOR,” and beware of spurious and pernicious articles 
under the name KALYDOR. 





The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA. 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DrrecrTors. 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Managing Director. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L,R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq.. 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq, MLA. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £225,000 
Claims paid exceed .........c00000008 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £105,000 


Claims paid exceed..,......... eocccsecee 2,100,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA, 


Directors of the Indian Branch. 

S. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchant. 

W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton and Co), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 

F. J. Fergusson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 

F.S.8. 


MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager ras Irrigation Com- 


ny. 
John M‘Iver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 


Madras. 
John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 
D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.8. 
Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O'Brien, Esq. 
BomBAY. 
Board of Management. 
H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 


William Loudon, ., Administrator-General. 
Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
The Hon. Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, Member of 


Council. 

Agents—Messrs, Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs, Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, aoe I Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China, 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about twelve rs, 
issued Policies assuring Rs, 5,98,45,364, or nearly Six 
Millions sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 

ny for India, It is estimated that the local New 

usiness of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
other European Offices in India put together. 

The Company tr ts the busi of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 

nks, 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, 8.W. 1/1/68. 

IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 

£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

May be secured by an Seas Segue of from £3 to 

£6 5s to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 

Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hill, and 10 Regent street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 








Paris EXHIBITION, TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT, as distinguished from “LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts. Warranted genuine 
and of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose sig- 
nature is on every genui ar. © t and pures 
stock of Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthen- 
ing for Children and Invalids. Ilb., 14s; pir. 7s 6d; 
#lb., 4s; 20z., 24, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best 
beef-tea. Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian 
Warehousemen, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of 
Crosse and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and 
of Liebig's Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark 
lane. 
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BRIGHTON. _ 


THE STANDARD EDITION NEW PUBLICATIONS. ype tm 36 AND $7 MEDINA Vinzag 
oF \pks. THEOPHILUS Davigg 
THE WORKS MRS, OLIPHANT'S NEW WORK. Resident Pupils, house twenty young ladies ag P 


P : . . : » . They are trained in all the branche P \ 
‘ ¢ * 8vo,. price sd. cloth. ey ; © branches of pecu: 
This day, in 3 vols, post Svo, price £1 11s 6d, cloth English education, as well as in Latin, F be 


OF 
ALFRED TENNYSON BROWNLOWS. Reprinted from German, music, singing, and drilling. since! 
™ Blackwood’s Magazine, The terms, which are inclusive, may be learned on Feb. ' 


POET LAUREATE. application to Mrs. DAVIES. 

















———— 2 REFEREES ss 
This most important Work, which will contain many In crown 8yo, with Engravings and Map, 7s 6d cloth. | ww p Hodgson, Esq., LL.D., one of the Exami 0 
New Productions, will at the same time embody the| LAKE WICTORIA: a Narrative of London University. e ners in I 
Author's latest corrections of his published Writings. Explorations in Search of the Source of ‘the Nile. | J. D. Morell, Esq., LL.D., T.M.’s Inspector of Schools 
The Edition will be published in four handsome crown Compiled from the Memoirs of Captains Speke and | R. H. Hutton, Esq., M.A., Englefleld Green, 
8vo volumes, to sell at 10s 6d per volume. This Series Grant. By G. C. SWAYNE, M.A., Late Fellow of | J. 8. Lawrie, E Inner Temple, formerly HM's1 
will be cheaper than the existing seven volumes, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. spector of Schools, a 
especially when the New Poems are taken into con- Hodgson Pratt q., late of the Bengal Civil Service 
sideration, 3 ee sensshestensinsainineipacesieentiiaidinigin oe » 
ry r 1.4} y ry) T ‘ . a 
As an enormous circulation of Vol. I. (which will Price 5s, cloth. M ALVERN COLLEG Dans 
appear about the middle of April) may be anticipated,| MEMOIR of GENERAL LORD/ ui A MODERN DEPARTMENT has recently 
orders should be sent in as soon as possible, in order LYNEDOCH,G.C.B. By Jon#N MurRRAY GRAHAM, | been opened at this College, consisting partly of pupils 
that the public demand may be satisfied simultaneously, With Portraits. . who add to the usual public school curriculum the Londo 
without those delays which in the case of popular study of English Literature, partly of those who wiah ase 
volumes are so vexatious both to the bookseller and 4 to discontinue Greck entirely, The latter class will go ‘ 
customer, In crown 8vo, price Ls, cloth, through a course of the following subjec :—Latin, 
hematics, Modern History and Languages, English M 
4) 


Vols, IL., ITI., and IV. will succeed Vol. L bi-monthly. The SCIENCE of FINANCE :a Prac- 


ture and Composition, Chemistry, Political ang 












SpE SE EEN tical Treatise. By R. H. PATTERSON, Member of the | Physical Geography, Précis Writing, &c. PROFESSO 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. Society of Political Economy at Paris, Author of | of ENGLISH LITERATURE and HEAD KO 1 Libe 
In CLOTH, FULL GILT and GILT EDGES, “The Economy of Capital,” sc. MODERN DEPARTMENT, Rev. G. P. HARRIS, MA, fe: 
in MOROCCO EXTRA. 5 Se Se Sane 2, On] 
_ Sane erttensacse F In square 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. ITI ETT Es ‘ “an eee 3. Real 
Messrs. MOXON beg to announce that the following # TT ES COLLE G E, Mot! 
Books may be had of all Booksellers in Town and|SONGS and VERSES: Social and HEAD MASTER. S cor 
Country, in the styles mentioned above, at a trifling Scientific. By an OLD CONTRIBUTOR to Blackwood's The Trustees of the Feites College, now in course of 6. The 
increase of price above the cost of copies bound in Magazine. erection at Comely Bank, in the immediate neighbour. 7. The 
ordinary cloth. 6 a Paneer mony oe — a ne - a gentleman who He 
In small Svo, price 3s 6d, cloth, wil undertake the duties of Head Master. 8, Thre 
ry r) ) >) . As it is intended that the College should be eon. G 
COLERIDGE (S. T )s POEMS. LIFE of SAINT COLUMBA, the} aucted on « system similar in its general principles to 9 The 
\ Ty ry Apostle of Caledonia. By the Count DE MONTA- | that of the public schools of England, it is desirab) tio 
COLERIDGE (S. T.), POEMS. LEMBERT. that, besides being otherwise qualified, the Head Senter 
18mo. 2 should have had practical experience of that system, 
: . The fixed salary will be £1, year, wi . 
COLERIDGE (S. T.), DRAMAS. | 1 imperial 4to, nalf-bound moroceo, price £2 128 64. | nisied house forming part of the College bude, 
y . r The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. B but a considerable increase may be anticipated, depen- 
DODD’S BEAUTIES of SHAKS- ALEX. KeItH JonnstoN, LL.D. 45 Maps, ony dent in amount upon the number of Pupils attending E) 
PEARE, 18mo. printed and carefully coloured, With General Index. | the College. ie ; ; 
HOOD Th Vv ARIORUM > x. is boy ope o the College will 4 oaet aie L Stev 
s Ti . Autumn of 1870, ut a proportion of the salary will be ' 
POEM ( oma ) - 2 In 3 vols., price £1 11s 64, cloth, paid to the Head Master from the date of his appoint- r 
OSES. ; The CONVERSION of ENGLAND. | 10 ix onder that, in sofar as may be compatible with 
fo r aa » — y * on y 8 0 e' puyagemenuts, tue ees May hav e 
a frnemes), Wi T and y pe eh lg Pig My Is. IV., benefit of his advice and assistance in the selection of ° Mem 
A TR. ns , - ig Under Masters, and in completing the organization of 2 
9 the College. 3, Mimi 
TI T | . P P “ 
HOOD ( 10mas), W HIMS and A Cheap Edition, with Illustrations, Further particulars may be obtained from FREDE r 
- ae ~, Ae M . : ork 
ODDITIES. The NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT. | RICK PITMAN, Esq., W.S., Clerk to the Trustees, 48 Be 
ores i i Castle street, Edinburgh, to whom applications, with : 
KEATS (John), POETICAL ee a ce a = ice 38 6d relative testimonials, may be addressed between this : = 
WORKS. 18mo the eahens spp Mealilgsccnags aioe date and the Ist of May next. 8 ADr 
sas % WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and Edinburgh, Ist January, 1868. 9. ALo 
MOXON’S MINIATURE POEMS. Loudon, — — ee ¢ 
ial Li TNE 7 ATTN . f oe oe R 
9 vols. (Seo Special List.) } ICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF CLERGYMAN is destoons of undertaking at oace var 
7 ’ TH " TWEED, and their TWO GUINEA MELTON | or after Easter the entire charge and education, undera 
SHELELY 8 POEMS. Small 8vo. \ IVE Cre pew . ized by T llers | Competent Governess and Masters, of ONE or TWO A 
CLOTH OVERCOATS are patronized by Traveller ompet nd 
SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS all over the World. YOUNG CHILDREN, to whom she offers all the y, 
i ° san? TET . comforts of a quiet and happy home. The house is 
Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, One Guinea, « —— - - . 
18mo, Riding Habits, Three to Six Guineas very commodious, and situated in a most healthy, ted | 
ee ee ae a aaa sheltered, and picturesque village, distant five miles LE. Mi 


TENNYSON (Alfred) , POEMS. Equestrian Outfits Complete, from Bath. The highest references will be given and a 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street; 22 required. 


TENNYSON (Alfred), MAUD. Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and Address, M. A. L., Turleigh House, Turleigh, x 





























TENN YSON (Alf 1) IN 50 Bold street, Liverpool. Ay te el d 
i sAlired), oe eee. anteecen — = ceases ican = eee ™ hom 

MEMORIAM. QERVANTS' | LIVERIES, best, at) UNHILL FIELDS’ BURIAL — 
gga gree GROUND.—The COMMITTEE of the CORPORA- On Hun 

TENNYSON (Alfred), The PRIN- H.J.and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, and | TION of LONDON, charged with the execution of the The Iris 
CESS. 4 ee gree Mosley street, Manchester; | Act 30 and 31 Vic., cap. 38, intituled “An Act for the Haverin 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. Preservation of Buuhill Fields’ Burial-Ground, in the Paul Go: 

TENNYSON (Alfred) IDYLLS of —_  +£ A wanareeer ° 7 . County of Middlesex. as an Open Space, and for other Servic 
the KING . 4 LAZENBY and SON beg to direct | Purposes relating thereto,” hereby gives notice to the Our Arn 
TENNYS N e@ attention to the following Price List of Wines: | relatives -— —_ of —_— — —_ been interred Phineas 
| + per dozen. | in the said Burial-Ground that they are about to proce eed, With 

. O2 (Alfr ed), ENOCH Sherries—Good dinner wines ....... -248, 308 | at an early date, with so much of the said Act as directs Bel 
ARDEN. _ Fine wines, pale or gold .36s, 428 | that the said Ground shall be laid out with ———— return 

rg . Amontillado and Manzanilla....... ,.488 | and other walks, in order to its being used and enjoye Che 

Of all Booksellers, Town and Country. Vino de Pasto, a full, dry wine... .«...048 | &8 an Open space, accessible to the public. Breck 
Ports—Crusted .......+4.+ sectdadaie 8, 448, 56s The Committee, before proceeding to lay out the Lond 


308, 368, 428 | waiks, invite all parties who may be interested, to visit 
.-188, 248, 308 | the Burial-Ground, for the purpose of recognizing and 


WORKS BY THE POETLAUREATE. | _ —_ newly bottled” 


Clarets—Pure sound win 
































POEMS. By ALFRED TENNYSON, —__ Fine, with bouquet ... 36s, 428, 545, 66s identifying the Graves, Tombs, and Vaults in which Or 
D.C.L. Nineteenth Edition, 1 vol. feap. C nam, —-<o%~ 3 8, quarts, 368, 54s; | their relatives or friends may be interred. in 
8vo, cloth, 9s. _ First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, Persons desiring to visit the Ground will be permitted 

72s: pints, 368, 398. . ws D 80, ~ a ae. upon ee - Keeper, With 
MAUD; and other Poems. By Cognac Brandies—Oid, Pale, & Brown, 488, 60s, 72s, 90s — 2 ROMER Gh’? Sm. = ee ae 
- . * = at The bottles are included in the above prices. Any commumcations on the subject shou P 
AurRED Tennyson, D.C.L. Twelfth Edi-}  porcign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds, | dressed to the Bunhill Fields’ Committee, at the Town Tho Bee 
tion, feap, 8vo, cloth, 5s. E, LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark | Clerk's Otfice, Guildhall. WOODTHORPE. tion.) 
e in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their a) 

IN MEMORIAM. Nineteenth | customers for good sound Wines, and have imported | FAREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH = 
Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s, = a — ss —_ -— — — —_ (Newton House, Church street), KENSINGTON.— 

c elr numerous Foreign connections have enable The 2v, W. H. CHANNING'S vo Series of Sermons “ 

The PRINCESS , M dl B ; them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now a _ pon Sunday, eee a er Me 

> & Medley. BY open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of et sg hlgg <Stiad ise ie a Vesuviu 

ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L. Fifteenth | wines will be forwarded if desired, R ssi Morning, Ray oad Rule i Mn Sag De Foe's 

Edition, foap. 8v0, cloth, 5s. E. LAZENBY and SON. Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards — Communion, vening, Bo; 8 Roe-Sho 

IDYLLS f h KIN in ote eens ectencees Tams sine Hours of Service, 11 a.m., and 7 p.m. i ~ . 

of the G. By Arrep re seeaeen indu F 

p 2 J DUBLIN EXHIBITION. ad een . A Sad E 

Trnnyson, D.C.L. New Edition, feap. 8vo 7 INAHAN’S THISK OSS of APPETITE speedily prevented Some C1 

cloth, 7s | See An's it WHISKT— by the FAMED TONIC BITTERS, “ Waters’ Cha 
pie This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the ee” ene take wed for strengthening the 

ENOCH ARDEN, &. BvA Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, meliow, delicious, | @unine Wine.” aera ed eee ee ynfection- . 

) > stenhaggectr re - slive 0 a ¢ A ars, O. en, CC ” 

Taxxyson, D.C.L, ie 8 — cowl Suaasan taedens eae canoe fe che mint | er &e.. at 80s per dozen —WATERS and WILLIAMS, 

b "Ud. '. ) , OS. . bs ge . : © 4 8, 2 Me 3 ’ 
E N, vo, cloth, 6s r , I the Original Makers, 2 Martin’s lane, Cannon street, 
A s LE towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great London 
E TI iN Yindmill street, Loudon, W.—Observe the red seal and ? —_— 
CTION from the WORKS | *™ > “my pa pps 
2 . pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky. rE y 
of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet |*— ———-_ Stayaano natn teva neue ll OD LIVER OLL.—Pale Newfoundland. A N 
’ ? I 
Laureate. Royal 16mo toned paper, most | 7 "I r > J ‘Pp 7 ay Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness " 

1 tly b 7 ata paper, HE MAY FAIR SHERRY, at 36s | | Sve been received from the following eminent physi- Contains 
elegantly bound and printed, cloth bevelled, per Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles | gjang:—Professor Taylor, M.D. &c., &¢.; Dr. Scott, Mary's, 
5s ; gilt edges, 6s ; morocco gilt, 10s 6d. and cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders | 7p. L.R.C.P., FLS., &c.: Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D, Pontes 
payable in yp Eg tae free of charge. L.R.C.P., M-B.CS., &., &. Just imported wy - oars 
L i y r ; y. b A and SON KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. articles 

s ondon ; EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover (Established tg ted a century), 1 Chapel street In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 1 Yon 

treet, Vest, Mayfair, W., London, 58; five pints, 11s, 











February 22, 1868.) 


THE 





Just published, 1 vol., price 5s, cloth. 
0: M S. By 7, & & 
“Yet beneath ali such defects there lurks a real 
saouity, and perhaps & future poet..... The author's 
et lity may be described as satire in a high 
Phese lines seem to us vigorous and 
. full of a genuine lyrical note.”"—Athenvum, 
L, BootH, 307 Regent street, W. 
Fa Saturday next, No. CCCCLIX., price 2s 6d. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE, for MARCH. 
F CONTENTS. 
England and America, 
Madame Tailien. : 
Public School Education, — - 
The Marstons. Chaps. LVII.-LIX. 
The Politics of Young England.—1I. 
Westminster Abbey. 
The Religious Cr 
Diary in Libby P 





Edition (1867). 
. the Revolution of 1848. 


SPECTATOR. 
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Ready this day, at all the Libraries, demy 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price 21s. 


DE BONNECHOSE’S (EMILE) HISTORY OF 


FRANCE. 


With Preface written expressly for this, the Authorized Translation from the Thirteenth 


Crowned by the French Academy, enlarged, rewritten, and brought down to 


“ Very few people wil! desire fuller information than M. de Bonnechose gives, and nowhere can be discovered 


a work of the same character which so faithfully answers to its pretensions.”"—AManchester Courier. 


“This work will be invaluable to the student who desires, in the one book, to have a complete and yet not too 


voluminous a history of France.”"—/rish Times. 


“A standard work fliling a vacant place on the English bookshelf."—Publishers’ Circular. 
* We have become so closely connected with France by domestic relations and commercial transactions, that 


a stronger desire than ever existed before is felt to become acquainted with the history of the country, and 
these volumes supply all the information which inquirers and students can desire.”—News of the World. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster row. 





London: LON@MANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





< “On MARCH 1, price 1s, monthly. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE.— 
M No. 101. 


CONTENTS, 
1, Liberal Education, and Where to Find It. By Pro- 
fescor Huxley. 
9, On Royal and other Diaries and Letters. 
3 Realmah. By Arthur Helps, (Continued. ) 
4, Mother Country. By Christina G, Rossetti. 
5. Chronicles and Characters, 
6. The Eruption of Vesuvius. By F. Crauford Grove. 
7, The Chaplet of Pearls. By the Author of “ The 
Heir of Redelyffe.” (Continued.) 
8 Three Meetings. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gent!eman.” 
9, The Abyssinian Expedition—I. Preliminary Opera- 
tions. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





On the 26th inst., price 1s. 
The MARCH NUMBER of the 
| hem BAR MAGAZINE.— 
CONTENTS. 
1, Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, 





By the Author of 





for the English Student. 
In two parts. 
e 


The parts sold separately. 


for the English Student. 
Gender of French Substantives, and an additional 
| Treatise on the French Verbs. 


SHIRTS. 


Owing to the great fall in the price of Cotton, we are now enabled to supply all Orders for 


SHIRTS on the terms charged prior to the rise in 1862, viz. :— 


No. 1—Six for 42s. | 


No. 2—Six for 51s. | 


No. 3—Six for 63s. 


(Best Quality.) 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, 11 Wigmore street, W. 








THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF’S METHOD 
of LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK 


a LANGUAGE in Six Months. 


1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written expressly 
By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFY. 
Part L., ninth edition, price 12s, 8vo, 
loth. Part IL, fourth edition, price 12s, 8vo, cloth. 


2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Writien expressly 
Containing a Treatise on the 


By Dr. H. G. OLLEN- 


“ Archie Lovell ne! \ 
ae e on to Brest. DORFF. S8vo, new edition, price 12s, cloth, A SCHOOL 
: EDITION, just published, 12mo, price 6s 6d, cloth, 





ra’s Repentance. 

» 45, Her Confession. 

2, Memories of the Jungle. 

3. Mimi's Sin. By Julia Kavanagh, 
“ Nathalie,” &c. 

4. Yorkshire Life and Character. 

5. The Bath-Chair Man's Story. 

6. Queen Elizabeth's Garden. 

7. The Silver Thistle. 

8. A Dream-Life. 

9 ALost Name. By the Author of “Uncle Silas.” 
Chapters 66 to 68. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


Author of 


By Florence Marryat. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE'’S MAGAZINE. 
ai 8S sf rA UU & 8: 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
ted by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and illustrated by 

J. E. Millais, R.A. 

CONTENTS of FEBRUARY NUMBER, price Is. 

All for Greed. Chap. XIV. The Bridegroom; Chap. 
XV. The Bride; Chap. X VI. The Litanies for the Dead. 

Whom shall we make Leader of the New House of 
Commons ? 

On Shooting. 

On Human Lignites, 

The Irish Church. 

Havering-atte-Bower. 

Paul Gosslett’s Confessions in Love, Law, and the Civil 
Service.—My First Mission under F.O. 

Our Army as it is, and as it should be. 

Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. By Anthony Trollope. 
With an Illustration. 
returns to Killaloe; Chap. XVII. Phineas Finn 
returns to London; Chap. XVIII. Mr. Turnbull; 
Chap. XIX. Lord Chiltern rides his horse Bone- 
Breaker. 

London: Virtve and Co., City road and Ivy lane. 





Ou Thursday, the 27th inst. (1s.) No. 99. 
7. CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH. 
With Illustrations by M. ELLEN EpwArps and 
FREDERICK WALKER, 
CONTENTS. 
~~ Beamulcighe of Bishop’s Folly. (With an Ilustra- 
on. 
Chapter 35. Mr. Cutbill’s Visit. 


for the English Student. 
8vo, fifth edition, price 12s, cloth. 


for the English Student. 
8vo, new edition, price 12s, cloth. 


A Poem. oo SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. 


~~ YLLABAIRE 
S 


Chap. XVI. Phineas Finn . 
: rMUE 


3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written expressly 
By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF, 


4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written expressly 
By Dr. H. G, OLLENDORFF. 


KEYS to the GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN, and 
Price 
8 each, cloth. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co., and DULAU and Co., 


and to be had of any Bookseller. 


~~ PORNY’S FRENCH SPELLING. 
In 12mo, price 2s, cloth. 
FRANCOIS; or, a 


FRENCH SPELLING-BOOK: in which are 


introduced short and pleasing Progressive Reading 
Lessons. 
a Vocabulary, common Forms of ——- upon familiar 
subjects, the Catechism, &c. By 

French Master at Eton College. 
considerable 
PicqvuoT, 


Also, an Introduction to French Grammar ; 


. Porny, formerly 
New edition, with 
by A. 


additions and improvements, 


London: LONGMAN and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.; 


WHITTAKER and Co.; StmpKIN and Co.; DULAU and 
Co.; DARTON and Co.; HOULSTON and Co.; C. H. LAW; 
and RELFE, BROTHERS. 


MAYNARD'S ENLARGED EDITION of SAUL'S 





ARITHMETIC. 
New Edition, 12mo, price 2s, cloth, 
TUTOR’S and SCHOLAR’S 


ASSISTANT; being a complete Treatise of 


Vulgar and Decimal Arithmetic; consisting of a great 
variety and an extensive collection of origina] ques- 
tions, with Notes at the foot of the page, to exemplify 
and illustrate the rules, 
revised and corrected by SAMUEL MAYNARD, Editor of 
“ Keith's Mathematical Works,” &c. 


By JOSEPH SAUL. Carefully 


Also, now ready, New Edition, 12mo, price 2s, cloth. 


KEY to SAUL’S TUTOR and SCHOLAR’S 


ASSISTANT; containing answers to all the Questions, 
By the jate JOSEPH SAUL. 
enlarged edition of the Arithmetic, by SAMUEL May- 
NARD, Editor of “ Saul's Arithmetic,” &. 


Revised and adapted to the 


London: LONGMAN and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; 


SIMPKIN and Co. ; and-HOULSTON and WRIGHT. 





36. An Evening with Cutbill. 

37, An Appointment. 

38. With Lord Culduff. 

\ 2 39. At Albano. 

Vesuvius, 

De Foe's Novels. 

Roe-Shooting in the Black Forest. 

abe pba Ly a (With an Illustration.) 

A Sad Howe of the Pongol. 

Some Chapters on Talk.—(Conclusion.) 
Chapter 15. Antagonistic Talk. 


1 


WHITTAKER and CO. 


M ESSRS. 
‘ beg to call the attention of all persons engaged 
in Tuition and the Bookselling Trade to their CATA- 


OGUE of MODERN and APPROVED EDUCA- 


TIONAL WORKS, which they will be happy to 
forward on application. 


WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria lane, London. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 1s; by post, 1s 1d. 





16, Ladies’ Taik. RELAND. Letters Reprinted from the 

17. Some other Varieties of Tall. j Morning Post, and dedicated to the Right Hon. 

18. Too much Talk. | W. E. Gladstone, MP. By H. A. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE, 
MP. 


Surra, ELDER and Co., 65 Cornhill, 
a enue 





London: JAMES PARKER and Co., 377 Strand. 











A N _ADORNED CHURCH.—The 
Sa. BU ILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, 
ains fine Views, internal and external, of St. 
ee Iichenstoke—Memorials of Westminster Abbey 
Per! Museums—The Architect of the Houses of 
con ment—Terra Cotta—Wholesome Food—Pro- 
ome at = ay Architecture, 
cles, all the news, sanatory ap ic— 

1 York street, and all Newsmen, a 





K 
; to Natural and Experimental Philosophy. 
! edition, carefully brought down to the existing con- 


With other | dition and t 
Sirs, Esq. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with 200 Illustrations, 2s 6d, 


NCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES. By the 
Rev. J. Joyce. Intended as an easy we 
new 


ific Progress. By J. A. 





y of Sci 


London: WILLIAM TzG@, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Dora. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Addie,” &. 3 vols, 

“A charming story, most charmingly written, full of 
incident and full of character. This delightful and 
enthralling narrative is, in many respects, the happiest 
effusion of Miss Kavanagh's imagination.” —Sun, 


sy : ° 
Jeanie’s Quiet Life. By the 
Author of “St. Olave's,” &e. 3 vols. 

“This book is written in a very graceful manner, 
occasionally eloquent and pathetic. It has a vitality 
which distinguishes the productions of but few of 
our contemporary novelists. The author has shown 
a real creative power, and has given us some perfectly 


new and original characters.”"—Saturday Review 


Northern Roses. By Mrs. Ellis, 
Author of “The Women of England,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A very interesting, natural, and instructive story.” 


Mortimer’s Money. By S&S. 
Meg. By Mrs. Eiloart. 3 vols. 


RUSSELL WHITNEY. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


HvRstT and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, price 1s, Second Edition, with a Postscript. 
M EMORANDUM on POPULAR 
4 EDUCATION. 
By Sir JAMes KAY SHUTTLEWORTH, Bart. 
Wiiuiam Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 
Booksellers. 


Just published, feap., 4s, cloth. 
| genes —antung A Collection of Stories 
and Verses. By MixiAM and Mase. D 
Dublin: McGLASHAN and GILL, Upper Sackville street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





A LADY, Age between 30 and 40, wishes 
to place herself as C¢ YMPANION. Would travel. 
Good salary desired. References exchanged. 
Address, Miss H. S., 24 Upper Park street, Clifton, 
Bristol. 


Fifth Edition, with a Photographic Frontispiece, price 
1s, post free. 


4 iy SEARCH for a PUBLISHER ; or, 








Jounsels for a Young Author. It contains advice 
about Binding, Composition, Priating, and Advertising ; 
alsospecimens of type and sizes of paper. It is a complete 
literary guide for a novice, and full of exact and trust- 
worthy information. 

“We wish we had seen such a book fifteen years ago, 
that’s all. It is full of necessary information; and, if 
thoroughly digested, it will save some headaches, heart- 
aches, and perhaps—despicable as the consideration 
must be to the child of genius, quaffing nectar above 
the clouds—a few golden sovereigns, bearing the image 
and superscription of Victoria the First.”"—Christian 
Weekly News. 

London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate street 
Without, E.C. 


GEWING MACHINES. 

W, F: THOMAS and Co. 

(THE CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 
[)OMESTIC MACHINES, from £5 5s. 


LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 
on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 
F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
e CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, 
OXFORD STREET. 
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THIRD EDITION NOW ‘READY. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, Engraved by W. Hott. 


SPIRITUAL WIVES. 


BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 
AUTHOR OF “NEW AMERICA,” &c. 

“ Public curiosity is thoroughly awakened on the sub- 
ject of spiritual wives, and these volumes, written in the 
most vivid, animated, and pictorial of styles, will tell us 
all we need know about them, It seems almost super- 
fluous to say that the moral of the book, from first to 
last, is just what one might expect from a cultivated 
and high-principled English author. Mr. Dixon has 
treated a difficult subject with great refinement and 
judgment, and he has certainly produced a book which 
| is caleulated to absorb the attention of every intellgent 

reader.”—Star. 

“Mr. Dixon has produced an iutensely interesting 
account of one of the most remarkable manifesta- 
tions of the modern social system. But what strikes 
us most forcibly is the power and reticence with 
which the difficult and delicate topic is discussed in 
allits bearings, The style of the work is charming. 
In short, there is nothing to desire as regards the manner 
in which Mr. Dixon has treated his subject.”—G/obe. 


“Mr, Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical | 
spirit, and in his usual graphic manner. There is, to | 
our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chapter | 
of some of the sensational novels which find admirers | 
in drawing-rooms and eulogists in the press than in the 
whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work."—Z.raniner. 

“No more wondrous narrative of human passion 
and romance, no stranger contribution to the literature 
of psychology, than Mr. Dixon’s book has been pub- 
lished since man first began to seek after the laws that 
govern the moral and intellectual life of the human race, | 
‘Spiritual Wives’ will be studied with no less profit | 
than interest.”"—/ost. 

“A lithe and sinewy style, and a _ picturesque 
knowledge of the most attractive literary forms, enable 
Mr. Dixon to make his subject at once interesting and 
instructive. The tone of the composition is refined and 
pure toa degree, There is not a coarse line or a coarse 
thought throughout the two volumes.”"—Londun Review. 








HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL—NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
This day, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. 


By M. E. BRADDON, Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Birds of Prey,” &c. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


Immediately, in 1 vol., price 6s, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title-Page, printed in tint on 
toned paper, cloth gilt, crown 8vo. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


“Miss Braddon’s pre-eminence in her own line of fiction is a very striking literary phenomenon, and her 
latest novel asserts that pre-eminence so strongly that it must be awarded a high place, perhaps the highest, 
among her creations........+.+ As story after story flow from her pen in uninterrupted succession, it is found, as in 
‘Birds of Prey,’ that all the best qualities are still present—that the interest is fresh and absorbing—that the 
dialogue is perfectly natural, but highly dramatic—that the characters establish themselves at once in the mind 
as personages never to be forgotten—and that the morale, though never obtruded or preached about, is at every 
turn of the story as pure and healthy as in tales written with the prosy purpose of enforcing certain obvious 
rules of life. Miss Braddon, at her best, unites all that is subtlest and most thrilling in the French school, with 
all that is purest in the English ..Miss Braddon’s genius has gone on ripening from year to year, and it is 
evident there is hardly anything within the proper scope of fiction which she could not successfully attempt...... 
All her powers, all her gifts, all her resources, are dedicated, with the true tact of an artist, in her style unrivalled, 
to the production of narratives such as the public love and long for from her hand—narratives in which there is 
as litt!e of departure from probability as there is of deviation into common-place—narratives instinct, above all, 
with the one great indispensable quality of vigorous creative power."—Leader. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster row, E.C. 









ens SAte-enews etnen. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 2s 6d; or morocco cloth, 3s 6d. 
THE PEARL EDITION OF THE COMPLETE 
POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON; 


Being a NEW EDITION, collated and revised from the Author's MSS., and printed in a 
BEAUTIFULLY CLEAR PEARL TYPE. 


“ THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.” —“ This ‘ Pear) Edition of Lord Byron's Works’ is certainly the most remarkable 
reprint of the season, For half-a-crown may now be had a complete and faithful collection of the poet's works. 
The type is beautifully clear, The best edition of Byron is now brought within the means of the poorest student 
ef the English classics.” 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle streot. 





NEW EDITION—MANSFIELD PARKYNS’ ABYSSINIA. 
Now ready, New and Revised Edition, with Preface and Introduction, Map, and 30 Illustrations, 
post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
LIFE IN ABYSSINIA; 
DURING A THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE AND TRAVELS IN THAT COUNTRY, 
By MANSFIELD PARKYNS. 


Forming the Seventh Volume of MURRAY'S SERIES of “CHOICE TRAVELS and 
ADVENTURES.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle streot. 








Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, 500 pp. 


ON RAILWAYS. 
By Sir CUSACK P. RONEY. 


With numerous Maps and Diagrams, price 15s. 


RAMBLES 


a 
MR. BENTLEY'S LIgt 
Immediately. 


By Authority of the Austrian Government 


Recollections of My Life 


the late Emperor MAXIMILIAN, 3 Vols., 31s 6a y 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of « 
LOVELL.” +" 


Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. 


Novel. By the Author of “Archi ” 
Morals of Mayfair,” &. 3 yols, ule Lowel, “The 
| NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of « UNOLE SIL. AS” 


A Lost Name. A Novel, 3 


the Author of “ Uncle Silas,” “ Guy Deverell,’ 
3 vols. ' a 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The TWo 


ANASTASIAS.” 
Work-a-Day Briers. A Novel 
3 vols, 


By the Author of * The Two Anastasia,” 
Now ready. 
The Miscellaneous Prose Works 


of EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON now 
first collected, including :— si 





Charles Lamb. The Reiga of Terror 
Gray. Goldsmith. E 
Pitt and Fox. Sir Thomas Browne. 
Schiller. The True Ordeal of 
The Influence of Love upon Love. : 
Literature and Real Life. &e., &., &e, 


In 3 vols, demy 8vo, 36s, 


The Lives of the Archbishops of 


CANTERBURY. By WALTER FarQviar Hook, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. Second Series, com- 
mencing with the Reformation. Vols. L and IL, 
demy 8vyo, 30s, (being Vols. VI. and VIL of the 
whole Work). 

“These new volumes include an able introduction to 
the Reformation period, and two well told lives — 
Archbishops Warham and Cranmer —the latter of 
which is narrated with the perspicuity, fairness, and 
discrimination characteristic of the author, Cranmer's 
good and bad qualities are impartially considered”. 
Atheneum. 


The Fourth Edition of Historical 


CHARACTERS: Talleyrand — Mackintosh—Cob. 
bett—Canning—Peel. By the Right Hon. Sir Heyay 
LyTTon BuLwer, G.C.B. In 2 vols. demy 8v0, 30s, 


Cradle Lands: Egypt and the 


Holy Land. By the Right Lady Hergenrt of 
LEA. In royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s 


A Ride Across a Continent: 
a Personal Narrative of Wanderings in Central 
America. By FREDERICK BOYLE, F.R.G.S. In 2 
vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


: ’ : 
English B.A.’s and Prussian 
FRESHMEN: a Comparison of the Matriculation 
Examinations of the Universities of the Two 
Countries. By the Rev. G. H. D. MATHIAS, late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8v0, 1s, 


London and Westminster: City 
and Suburb, By Joun Timss, Esq., F.S.A., Author 
of “A Century of Anecdote,” “Club Life of Lon- 
don,” &¢. In 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 


. ° 
Roughing It in Crete. By J. 
E. Hivary SKINNER, Esq., Author of * After the 
Storm,” &. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“A very appropriate title and a very readable volume, 
The rough life at head-quarters, the rough games of 
the Mainote highlanders, the wild traditional! palikar 
dance, the alarms of a nightly surprise. and the forced 
marches to defend a pass against the Turks, issuing 
from the maritime fortress, are drawn with great spirit 
and picturesque feeling.”"—Saturday Revie. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


John Falk. From the Original 


By the Translator of “The Guardian,” and “ Nid- 


debo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 
A Sister’s Story. (Recit d'une 


SCZUR). By Mrs. AvuGusTUS CRAVEN. 
post 8vo. 


Time Will Tell. By 8. 


FULLoM, Author of “The Great Highway,” &. 3 
vols, post Svo. 


The World Before Them. By 


Mrs. Moonie, Author of “Roughing It inthe Bush.” 
3 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington stret, Pub- 





EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


lisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 
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On March Ist, price 1s, Monthly. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 


FOR HOUSEHOLD READING. 
No. Il. 


THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 
PART IIL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 
Illustrated by E. ARMITAGE, A.R.A. 


Also, price 4s, cloth extra. 
THE SUNDAY LIBRAR Y.—Volume I. 
“THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE.” 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





PROFESSOR MAX MULLER'S WORKS. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 


HIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP; being Essays on 


) the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. By 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The CONNELLS of CASTLE CONNELL. By Jane 


vJ 
GORDON. 2 vols. crown 8y0, 21s. [This day. 
“ Miss Gordon, it is evident, thoroughly understands her mefier, and it is one from 


which every staunch novel-reader can, if he chooses, extract a great deal of plea- 
sure, Altogether, the story is one of the best of its class."—Saturday Review. 


“Tt presents many indications of unusual cleverness and originality,”"—Jell's 
Weekly Messenger. 


NATIONAL INCOME. By R. Duptey Baxter, M.A. 
With a Coloured Diagram. 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 
*,* Reviewed in two leading articles by the Times. 


FOUR LECTURES on SUBJECTS connected with 


DIPLOMACY. By M. BERNARD, M.A., Professor of International Law, &c., 
Oxford. 8vo. (/mmediately. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By the Rev. 


HvGH MACMILLAN. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


“We part with Mr. Macmillan with exceeding gratitude. He has made the world 
more beautiful to us, and unsealed our cars to voices of praise and messages of love 





Mux MULLER, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. a that might otherwise have been unheard."—British Quarterly. 

« Professor Muller's essays are, in point of matter, among the most striking and * t 
suggestive compositions that it could be possible to point to on their own subjects. An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC SEC- 
—Saturday Revtew. TIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. Especially designed for the use of 


Author, complete in 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s, cloth, or separately, First 
— ame ae, Fourth Edition, 12s; Second Series, with 31 Woodcuts, 18s. . 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
F London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





SS — 
POPULAR EDITION of ARCHBISHOP WHATELY'S LIFE. 
t, the 25th inst., will be published, in crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 
oer 7s 6d, cloth. “ 
IFEand CORRESPONDENCE of RICHARD WHATELY, 
DD. late Archbishop of Dublin. By E. JANE WHATBLY. Popular Edition, 
with Additions and Omissions; complete in 1 vol., uniform with Gleig’s “ Life of 
Wellington,” Marshman's “ Life of Havelock,” and Sir James Stephen's “ Essays in 
Ecclesiastical Biography.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION. 
In Three Volumes medium 8vo, with above 2,000 Woodcuts, price £4 148 6d, cloth; 
or £5 12s, half bound in russia. 


RE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and 
MINES, containing a Clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. 

Sixth Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged. Edited by Ropert Hunt, 
FRS., Keeper of Mining Records; assisted by numerous Contributors eminent in 
Science and familiar with Manufactures. 
“‘Ure's Dictionary’ has long been a 
standard work of reference on the 





chief care has evidently been for thorough 
revision, that shall maintain the charac- 
subjects of which it treats; and the | ter and extend the utility of a standard 
present greatly improved edition, which | work of reference, which upon its own 
is written up to the most recent dis- | ground is without a rival; and in this 
coveries, will strengthen its position in | land of manufacturers and miners, as its 
the esteem of men of science.”"—| extensive usefulness becomes more and 
Atheneum. more widely known, will pass not slowly 
a In this genuine way the work | through many editions.”—Zraminer, 

is done from beginning to end. The 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











Just published, in 8vo, price 6d. AINSWORTH, 3 vols, (Vert week. } 
LETTER on COMPULSORY EDUCATION, Addressed to . 
AA otiver HEYWOOD, Esq. by the Rev, Aurney Dewas, BD, LLD, | 22 WHITE ROSE. By Wuyre Metvitie. 3 vols, 


Incumbent of Christ Church, Pendlebury. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s, stitched. 


HE “‘ ALABAMA” CLAIMS and ARBITRATION CON- 
SIDERED from a LEGAL POINT of VIEW. By Cuarzes 8. C. Bowen, 
late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Barrister-at-Law of the Western Circuit. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 1s. 
LETTER STATING and REVIEWING the IRISH 
y DIFFICULTY, and Suggesting a Few Simple Expedients towards its 
Eventual Abatement. By WILLIAM KELLY, F.R.G.S. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
The DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 
Just published, Second Edition, reorganized and further developed. 
IRST PRINCIPLES. Being the First Volume of ‘A System 
of Philosophy.” By HERBERT SPENCER. 
By the same Author. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo, 34s. 
SOCIAL STATICS, &c. Cheaper Edition, 10s. 
EDUCATION. Containing: What Knowledge is of most Worth; 
Intellectual Education; Moral Education; Physical Education. 8yo, cloth, 6s. 
ESSAYS. First Series, 12s. 
ESSAYS. Second Series, 10s. 
The CLASSIFICATION of SCIENCES; to which are added, Reasons 
for Dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte. 
_ WILLIAMS and NORGATS, 14 Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


BroADcHa LKE SERMON-ESSAYS, on Nature, Mediation, 
Fe Atonement, Absolution, &c. By ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., formerly 
— and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge, Author of “Christianity and 
induism,” “ The Hebrew Prophets under the Assyrian Empire,” &. 
By the same Author. 
oon PROPHETS of ISRAEL and JUDAH during the ASSYRIAN 
W TRE. Translated afresh, and Illustrated for English Readers. By ROWLAND 
b a D.D., Vicar of Broadchalke, formerly Fellow and Tutor of King’s 
cuege, Cambridge. 8yo, cloth, 10s 6d. Being the First Volume of Dr. Williams's 
Hebrew Prophets.” 


“A work on the Hebrew Prophets which, like the one here commenced, endeav- 


Beginners, By G. H. Puckus, M.A., Head Master of Windermere College. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY STATICS. By 
J. H. Smiru, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Royal Phe ) a 


MACMILLAN and ©O., London. 





ALICE GRAEME: a Novel. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’ LIST. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN and DIVERS. By Atrnensz 


Esqurros. Post 8vo. [Vert week. 


The OCEAN WORLD: a Descriptive History of the 


Sea and its Inhabitants. By Louis Figuirr. Demy 8vyo, with 424 [lustrations. 
(On the 27th. 


LIFE of Sir WALTER RALEIGH. By J. A. Sr. 
OHN, 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 

Hon, ROBERT LYTTON'S NEW POEMS. 
CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By the Hon. 
Rosert Lytron (Owen Meredith), 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 24s. 
LAST WINTER in ALGERIA. By Mrs. H. Lioyp 

EvANs. Crown 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d. 
EDWIN the FAIR and ISAAC COMNENUS. By 
Henry TAYLor, D.C.L. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. (This day. 
NEW NOVELS. 


MYDDELTON POMFRET. By W. Harrison 


crown 8vo, (Ready at all Libraries, 
MARGIE GLYDE: a Sketch. By C. Marine Wyncu. 

2 vols. crown 8yo. (This day. 
2 vols. cr. BVO. cert week. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS: a Story of the Household 


and the Desert. By OUIDA. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





FROM ROME TO 


THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 
Immediately, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 


ON THE WING. 
By the late EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 


THE COURT OF MEXICO. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, Fourth Edition, revised, 12s, cloth. 


THE COURT OF MEXICO. 





By the Countess PAULA VON KOLLONITZ, late Lady in Waiting to her Majesty 


the Empress Charlotte of Mexico. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 





NEW WORK ON ROME. 


Just ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, with Portrait of Garibaldi, taken just before starting 


for Rome. 
MENTANA. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 





LE CURE D'ARS. 
Just ready, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 
THE CURE D’ARS. 
A MEMOIR OF PERE JEAN BAPTISTE VIANNEY. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841. 
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om pe =p pace as regards its deepest purport and highest object with the present | Parron: H.R.H. the Prince of WALES—Presipgnt: The Earl of CLARENDON. 
Since th — critical science, is in itself a ‘Sign of the Times’ of English studies. The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 
" ~ ys of R. Lowth and Newcome a work like this is unheard of in England. | yojumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages, Subscription, 
would ey teen is thus the first of its kind in England, and contains much that it | ¢9 » year, or £2, with Entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes 
- ardly possible to wish better.”"—£wald in the “ Géttinger Anzeigen.” are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
oun on and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent garden, London; and 20 | Six. Prospectuses on application. Catalogue (new edition), price 15s; to members, 
rederick street, Edinburgh. | 10s 6d, ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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; NEW WORKS. , 





A LETTER to the Right Hon. CHICHESTER FOR- 
jay] M.P., on the STATE of IRELAND. By JOHN, Earl RUSSELL. 


2 
ENGLAND and IRELAND. By Joun Srvaxr Mix, 


M.P. for Westminster. 8vo, Is. 
FRENCH THOUGHTS on IRISH EVILS. Trans- 


lated from the Revue des Deux Mondes, with Notes, bya SON of the Som. Post 
8yo, 3s 6d. 


4 
A HISTORY of the REFORM BILLS of 1866 and 


1867. By HomersHAmM Cox, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


5 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
ae She a gga of George III. 1760—1860. By Sir T. Erskine May, K.C.B. 


LIFE of Sir JOHN RICHARDSON, C.B., LL.D., 


F.B.S., Inspector of Naval Hospitals and Fleets. By the Rey. JoHN M‘ILRAITH. 
Feap. 8yo, with Portrait, [Next week. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the EARLY YEARS of the 
ee from 1803 to 1837. By the Hon. AMELIA MURRAY. 


8 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ARCHBISHOP 


WHATELY. By E. JANE WHATELY. Popular Edition, with Additions and 
Omissions. Crown 8yo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. (On Tuesday next. 


9 
The ARCHBISHOP of YORK’S OUTLINE of the 
NECESSARY LAWS of THOUGHT: a Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. 
Ninth Thousand. Crown 8yvo, 5s 6d. 


10 
SIX MONTHS in INDIA. By Mary Carpenter, 


Author of “ Last Days of Rammohun Roy,” &&. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
(On Friday next, 


11 


HISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, from the 


Founding of Pondicherry in 1674 to its Capture in 1761. By Major G. B. MaL- 
LESON, Bengal Staff Corps. 8yo, Maps, 1és. 





12 
NOVELS and TALES by G. J. Wuyte Metviitz, 


each Work in crown 8vo, complete in One Volume, 


DIGBY GRAND, 5s. HOLMBY HOUSE, - 
GENERAL BOUNCE, 5s. The INTERPRE" CER, 

The GLADIATORS, 5s. KATE COVENTRY, 

GOOD for NOTHING, 6s. | The QUEEN'S M ABIES, 6s. 


13 
An OLD STORY, and other Poems. By Etizaserna 


D. Cross. Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


a 


14 


GOD in HISTORY. By the late Baron Bunsen, 


LL.D. Translated by SUSANNA WINKWORTH, with a Preface by the Dean of 
WESTMINSTER. Vols. Land II. 8vo, 30s. 


15 
The PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS of SCANDI- 


NAVIA. By SvEN NILsson. Edited, with an Introduction, by Sir JoHN 
LUBBOCK, Bart., F.R.S. 8vo, with 16 Plates of Figures and Woodcuts, 18s. 
16 


HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Joun Tynoatt, 


LL.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, Plate and 108 Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ee ee 


: 17 
' CHEMICAL NOTES for the LECTURE-ROOM, 


on HEAT, LAWS of CHEMICAL COMBINATION, and CHEMISTRY of the 
j NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. By THomas Woop, Ph.D., F.C.S. Second 
if Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


18 
| MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, 


Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. HuGHes, 
F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Feap., 10s 6d. 
19 


YOUATT’S TREATISE on the HORSE, revised and 


enlarged, by W. WATSON, MLR.C.V.S. 8vo, Woodcuts, 12s Ga. 


20 
Dr. CHARLES WEST’S LECTURES on the DIS- 


BASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD, Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged 
vo. 16s. 
| 


cia 
SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


SERMONS 
By the late Rev. FRED. W. ROBERTSON, M.A.. of Brighton 
In Monthly Volumes, crown 8yo, 5s each. , 

The First Volume will be ready on the 27th inst. 





Now ready, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol. 8v0, 12s 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
REY. FRED. W. ROBERTSON, M.A, 


Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., Hi y 
ae mnorary C hepiata in Ordinary to the 





NEW and UNIFORM EDITION of 
THE POETICAL WORKS 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING 
In Six Monthly Volumes, feap. Syo, 5s each. On the 27th inst., 


Vol. 1L.—PAULINE—PARACELSUS—STRAFFORD. 





On the 27th inst., wth Tinted Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 7s 64, 


SCENES & STUDIES OF SAVAGE LIFE 


By GILBERT MALCOLM SPROAT. 


NEW, UNIFORM, and STANDARD EDITION of 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8yo, price 7s 6d each. 
On the 27th inst., 
The NEWCOMES, Volume I. 


With 24 Steel Engravings by Richard Doyle, and numerous Woodents, 


Just subibnel, cane: bie,te 6d. 
WHAT STOPS THE WAY? 
OR, OUR TWO GREAT DIFFICULTIES. 
With some Hints concerning the Way. 
By WILLIAM ELLIS. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





NOTICE.—This day is published, No, VIIL. of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. Price 
One Shilling. Conducted by EpmwuNp YAres, 

CONTENTS.—1. The Rock Ahead, by Edmund Yates, with an Illustration. Book 
Ii., Chap. VI. Gertrude speaks ; Chap, VII. Half revealed.—2. Why we stopped the 
Joan of Are.—3. The Irish Conspire ucy, by an American Fenian.—4, “ For the 
King!” with an Illustration —5. Swan Si mgs.—6. The Queen's Book.—7. A House 
of Cards. Book L, Chap. I. With Closed Doors; Chap. Il. A Compact.—8. English 
Photographs, No. IL, by an American.—?. Guernsey in Midwinter.—10. Sonnet: 
Impossible!—11. The Adventures vf Dr. Brady, by W. H. Russell, LL.D., with an 
Illustration. Chaps. XXX. An Apparition; XXXL. A Quiot Night at the Castle; 
XXXII. The Night Attack; XXXIII. Wofnded—12. Middle Age. 


NOTICE.—This day is published. 
The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Original Family 


Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources, By Percy Pre. 
GERALD. 2 vols. 8vo. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHIBITION. 
By G, A. SALA, Author of * My Diary in America,” &¢, 1 vol., 15s, 
(Ready this day. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the 


Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. In 3 vols. 
sais this day at every Library. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—Next week will be published. 

The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY: a Novel. In 
3 vols. By W. H. Russett, LL.D. Reprinted from Tins/ey’s Magazine. 


The DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy Fitagerald, Author 


of “ Never Forgotten,” “ Seventy-Five Brooke Street,’ In 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 
SINK or SWIM: a New Novel. By the Author of 
“Recommended to Mercy,” &c. In 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


HIGH STAKES: the New Novel. By Annie Thomas (Mr. 
PENDER CupuiP), Author of “Called to Account,” &. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
The GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Henry 


SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Author o Che Three Louisas,” &. 2 
(nowy this day. 


NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New Novel. By the 
Iion. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author of ~ Three ach ota? 
3 vols, [Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—The March Number of TINSLEY'S MAGA- 
ZINE contains the Opening Chapters 1 NEW NOVEL, entitled “ A HOUSE 


of CARDS,” by a New Writer 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 13 Catheriue street, Strand. 
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Now ready, at all Libraries, 2 vols. post Svo, 16s. 


THE STARLING. 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
Editor of “Good Words.” 

“This is a good story in every sense of the word. 
The suthor’s sympathies are wide and various, and he 
gees humanity in a thoroughly human light. Of other 
writers some may be as genial, or may surpa 38 him in 
power of description and clearness of construction, but 
it is given to few to display as easy a command of all 
the nobler sentiments to which this story appeals,”"— 
Daily News, February 11, 1868. 

“Dr. Macleod’s style is admirable. He possesses, too, 
many of the best qualities which make a novelist. His 
keen insight and power of analysis enable him to draw, 
not mere stock characters, but real living men and 
women. In many respects, especially in the way in 
which he draws the lower Scotch orders, Dr. Macleod 
reminds us of George Eliot. He has the same gift, if 
we may so call it, of ventriloquism—of really reporting 
what people do say. But above his artistic power, we 
value the spirit of the tale. 
the fine manly character of the Sergeant, ought in theze 
days of vile sensationalism to be doubly welcomed, 
We emphatically commend it to our readers."—Wvst- 
minster Review, New Number. 

“Dr, Macleod has the power, given to so few, of see- 
ing other men’s minds from the inside, and it is this 
which gives the special interest to his stories, and pre- 
eminently to ‘ The Starling.’ "—Spectator, October 5, 1867. 


Such a story as this, with 


“Throughout the whole story there rushes a breeze 
from the Highland heather ; the whirr of the grouse and 
the leap of the salmon are heard among the pages.”"— 
British Quarterly Review, New Namber 





Now ready, at all Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
THE 


WIZARD OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


By WILLIAM GILBERT, 
Author of “ Dr. Austin's Guests,” &e 


“Mr, Gilbert's mastery over the sympathies of his 
readers here asserts its usualsway, These two volumes 


have a freshness and a naturalness one has but little } 


“ Good Words are worth much, and cost little." —HERBERT. 





A THIRD EDITION 
IS NOW READY OF 
THE JANUARY PART OF 


GOOD WORDS. 


EDITED BY 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains, 


With Articles by 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Cc. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 
The AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
The Hon. and Rey. W. H. LYTTELTON. 
GEORGE MACDONALD, 

And Others. 





THE MARCH PART 
WILL BE READY ON THE 26TH INST., CONTAINING :— 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON— 
1865-6. 


BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON— 
ST. JOHN'S CONNECTION WITH CHRIS- 
TIAN HISTORY AND EVIDENCES, 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL— 
RECENT SPECULATIONS ON PRIMEVAL 


MAN. 











BY THE RIGHT. HON. W. E. GLAD. 
STONE— 
“ECCE HOMO.”’—Part II. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALI- 
FAX ”’— 


THE WOMANS KINGDOM. — Chapters Vi. 
and V1/1. 


right to expect in incidents so marvellous as they pre- | 


sent. The reader wil! learn how truly human a r ‘a- 
tive can be made, and what an amount of ste ling 
pathos can be infused into it, notwithstanding that one 





of its prime movers cannot himself be said ty partake | 


of the common atiributes of humanity.”"—Z,raminer, 
February 1, 1868. 


“Mr, Gilbert is an author whom we aro alw Lys glad | 


to meet. He is one of the few real stury-teilers left to 
us, He possesses an art almost lost to the other fol- 
lowers of his craft—the art of making us believe in his 
thorough sincerity as an artist. Asa romantie psycho- 
logist he has no rival. The characteristics of ail the 
stories in these volumes are similar: they present that 
‘uniformity of variety’ which goes to make up a work 
ofart. There is a relief in for once escaping the verit- 
able three volumes, and the consecutive interest which 
never allows the mind to escape for a chapter. Mr. 
Gilbert is always interesting, and it is surprising how 
be manages to effect this without resorting to incidents 
of bigamy or their collateral consequences,” —London 
Review, February 8, 1868, 

“The best of these tales are those in which Mr. Gil- 
bert gives scope to his peculiar and grim humour, by 
showing how little competent even the most astute— 
nay, the most worthy and respectable people—are to 
wish themselves new sources of happiness or new re- 
Sources against misery. That of Tomaso and Pepina, 
and of Don Bucefalo and the Curate, strike us as far 
the subtlest and best. The latter especially has, besides 
its grim humour, an artistic irony which at least equals 
anything which Mr. Gilbert has attained before.”"— 





' BY WILLIAM GILBERT— 
| THE PECULIAR PEOPLE: a Visit to Pastor 
Blumhardts Establishment Jor Healing by 
Prayer. 
|; BY JOHN CAIRD, D.D., Author of 
“Religion in Common Life,’’ &c. 
oe pauinie INFLUENCE OF THE 
PULPIT. 


BY MATTHEW BROWNE— 
A WORKING MAN'S COURTSHIP: First In- 
stalment. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ECLIPSE 
OF FAITH.” 
ERASMUS AND THE REFORMATION. 


BY A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster— 
THE PALESTINE EXPLORATIONS. 
Mey &e., ée., 








Spectator, February 1, 1868, 





Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 34s 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF THE CIVIL 
AND MILITARY SER VICES OF INDIA. 
By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 
Author of “The History of the War in Afghanistan,” &e. 


“We say at once that more admirably written and 
interesting narratives are scarcely to be found in any 
ite . We do not envy the man who could read 
without deep emotion the lives here given of Conolly, 

“nga and Nicholson ; and we doubt whether the 
Whole range of history can show more perfect cha- 
racters. Nobler subjects of biography could not have 
oe chosen, and higher praise it is impossible to 
a on a writer, than to say, as we do of this 
ke mr, that he is fully equal to such a theme,,....... Mr. 
a Lives of Indian Officers’ will take a place 

7 ng the standard books of England.”"—4 thenwum. 
Pe Actes an artillery officer, an editor, an employé of 
in his podem. & successful historian, Mr. Kaye unites 
bio n person all the qualifications requisite to the 

erapher of the great Indian soldiers,” —Spertator. 





Next week, at all Libraries, 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE MAN OF BIRTH AND THE) 
WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


By MARIA SCHWARTZ. 





HALF-A-CROWN, MONTHLY. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. 


CONTENTS OF THE MARCH No. (ready on the 26th inst.) 

1, The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER 
on the COMMUNION SERVICE. By Professor 
Conington. 


2. The REVOLUTION in a FRENCH COUNTRY 
TOWN. By the Rey. J. R. Green. 


3. The IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. A 
Reply to Prof. Maurice. By the Dean of Cork. 


4, The EDUCATION QUESTION; Lessons for England 
from Holland’s Experience. By a Dutch 
Clergyman. 

5. CHILLINGWORTH'S RELIGION of PROTEST- 
ANTS. By Principal Tulloch. 


6. CHURCH PARTIES in the PAST, the PRESENT, 
and the FUTURE, By Professor Plumptre. 


The PRESENT STATE of the FRENCH RE- 
FORMED CHURCH. By Pasteur F, G. 
Wheatcroft. 


= 


5. NOTICES of BOOKS:—I, Theological—II, Historical 
and — Biographical—IIL. Philosophical and 
Scientific—IV. Classical—V. Travel—VL. Poetry, 
Fiction, and Essay—VII, Miscellaneous—VIIL. 
German Literature. 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 





STRAHAN ana CO., 56 Ludgate hill 


NOW READY. 


The DISCIPLE, and other Poems. 
By GeorGk MacDONALD, Author of Within and 
Without,” &. Crown 8yo, 63, 


STUDIES of CHARACTER from the 
OLD TESTAMENT. By THoMAs Guraris, D.D. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ESSAYS from ‘“‘GOOD WORDs.” By 
HENRY Rogers, Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith,” 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 

CONTENTS. 
1. Thoughts for the New | 6. Some Thoughts on 
Year. Prose Composition. 
2. Novel Antiquities. 7. On Public Executions, 
3. Christianity Vindicated | 8. Report of “A Dialogue 
from alleged Tenden- on Strikes and Lock- 


cies to Persecution. Outs.’ 
4. TheStory of John Huss. | 9. Railway Accidents, and 
5. Sketch of the Life of Chief Securities 
the late Samuel Flet- against them. 


cher. 10. Les Apdotres, 


POEMS WRITTEN for a CHILD. B 
Two Frienps. With Illustrations, 32mo, clot " 
gilt, 3s 6d. 

WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. 
DALE, M.A, Crown 8vo, 5s, 

“On a former occasion we spoke of Mr. Dale's preach- 
ing powers in terms of high commendation. We are 
bound to say that this little volume fully justifies all 
that was then said; indeed, that it is affurther carrying- 
out of Mr. Dale's peculiar power which we then noticed ; 
that, namely, of putting practical matters in the strong 
light of Christian common sense, aud carrying convic- 
tion, even to the dullest mind, of the justice of his blame 
and praise......... We can only recommend our readers 
to lay this volume of Mr. Dale's in stock as soon a8 may 
be. For reading aloud, and exciting friendly discussion, 
we hardly know any modern book like it,"—The Dean 
of Canterbury in the Contemporary Review. 

“The topics are well selected, and in their treatment 
Mr. Dale exhibits all the skill of a wise and judicious 
pastor. He thinks clearly, writes forcibly, is not re- 
strained by an undue deference to any conventional 
notions ; but enunciates with decision and boldness the 
convictions which he has formed as the result of bis 
own observation and experience. The freshness, the 
directness, the earnestness, and the practical good sense 
of these sermons must commend them to all thoughtful 
men.” —Nonconformist. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By 
Madame bE Wirt. Translated by the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“In introducing to English children this charming 
picture of French family life, I think I am benefiting 
their elders too......... I leave the book to the warm little 
hearts by English tiresides, doubting not that they will 
welcome their little French companions, and grow as 
fond of them all as the translator has done,”"—From 
Tranalator’s Preface, 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS; and other 
Miscellanies. From the Published Writings of 
A. P. STANLEY, Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 68, 
“A volume of extracts, valuable in themselves for 
vigour of thought and purity of style, and useful as 
helping to popularize the works of one of the most 
celebrated of modern Churchmen.”—G/obe, 
“It may justly be called ‘The Beauties of Dean 
Stanley’ in a neat and compendious form.”"—Literary 
Churchman, 


ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. By Georae MacDONALD. Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

“Whoever reads this book onco will read it many 

times ; it shows an almost supernatural insight into the 

workings of the human heart."—/’al/ Mall Gazette. 
“ Only @ man of genius could have written this book.” 

—Exraminer. 


The PROGRESS of the WORKING 
CLASS, 1832—67. By J. M. LupLow and Liorp 
JONES. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

“We recommend every politician who values his 
reputation, and every intelligent working-man with 
half-a-crown to spare, to purchase and read it at his 
earliest opportunity.” —Spectator. 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM ; being 
the Boyle Lectures for 1866. By E. H. PLUMPTRE. 
M.A., Pectener of Divinity, King’s College. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 

“The Boyle Lectures for 1866 will stand not un- 
worthily by the side of those produced by Professor 
Plumptre’s most eminent predecessors. In them he 
displays, with rare force and constant readiness, all the 
resources of a ripe scholar, a keen critic, and an elo- 
quent writer.”—A thenwum. 


The ROMANCE of CHARITY; being 
an Account of some Remarkable Institutions on 
the Continent. By JoHN DE LizFDE, Crown 8yo, 5s. 

“Mr. De Liefde may well call his volume ‘The 
Romance of Charity,’ for his collection of facts overpass 
fiction in strangeness. It is not very creditable that 
such vast works of Christian love should be absolutely 
unknown to, or unappreciated by, the approved leaders 
and principal advocates of our Church system in Eng- 
land. Some of the accounts gives by Mr. De Liefde are 
most affecting and truly wonderful."—The Dean of 
Canterbury in the Contemporary Review. 


ESSAYS. By Dora Greenwell. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


CONTENTS. 

1. Our Single Women.—2. Hardened in Good.—3 
Prayer.—4. Popular Religious Literature.—5, Chris- 
tianos ad Leones! 

“We highly value all the essays for their good 
sense, fine feeling, and hearty religiousness, and for the 
freshness and piquancy of their style. Together they 
form one of the most admirable pleas for, and defence 
of, Christian philanthropy which have lately issued 
from the press.”—Nonconformist, 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 
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« Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee or tea,” Dr. Hassani says, “ and contains every ingredient nece t 
Ssary to 


the growth and sustenance of the body.” 


BREAKFAST. 





The agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite, 
Invigorating and sustaining, with a refined and grateful flavour developed by the 
special mode of preparation applied, this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage 


for breakfast by thousands who never before used Cocoa. It is made simply by 


pouring-on boiling water or milk. 


EPPS 'S : 


This Cocoa was originally introduced by JAMES EPPS and CO,, the an 


ch 


Homeeopathic Chemists first established in this country, with the view of pro- Re 
stil 








viding for those under treatment an attractive and perfectly reliable preparation. < 


The increased consumption consequent on its adoption by the general public, hasf  ¥¢ 
nov 

° . . r for 

in no degree been allowed to interfere with that elaborateness to which it may bef sho 
wor 


put 


said to have owed its first success. ‘ 
wor 
sinc 
Min 
of tl 
come 


COCOA. 


name 
the \ 
“‘Theobromine, the most highly nitrogenized vegetable principle.”—Dr. Lizzie. re 
ve 
‘‘ Admirably adapted for the sick—for those in health it is a luxury.”—Dr. Hooper. rae 
eli 
rather 
bestoy 
Speak 
under 
- ——— J «Young 
Exeter Street, Strand; been F 


Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 
and Published by him at the “ SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, February 22, 1868. declin, 
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